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FOREWORD 


We have at last become conscious of slum areas. That is 
undoubted!/ some gain though, by itself, it does not take us far. The 
consciousness of this problem has brought the realisation of its ur¬ 
gency and, at the same time, of its magnitude. Looking at these slums 
and the sub-human conditions, in which men and women live there, 
we feel that immediate action must be taken to change ail this. And 
then the vastness of the problem confronts us and we feel a little 
overwhelmed. 

The problem is not merely of old slums but of the creation of 
new slums. It is obvious that we shall never solve it unless we stop 
completely the formation of new slums. 

For the last few years I have been deeply interested in the slums 
of Delhi, Every time 1 have visited them, l return with a certain 
feeling of numbness and an urgent desire to have something done to 
remove these slums. Action is initiated, but progress is slow because 
of innumerable difficulties. Vested interests are always hard to 
dislodge and the law generally appears to favour them. But the real 
difficulty is the lack of accommodation for those who live in the 
slum areas at present. We have to-provide housing for them before 
we can ask them to vacate. When we try to do this, those very 
people, whom we seek to benefit, raise difficulties^ and are reluctant 
to move. This is to some extent understandably, for their lives and 
work have revolved near that area and to take them far away means to 
uproot them from their work. Also, whatever*, new accommodation 
might be provided, is likely to have a higher rent, even though it 
might be subsidised. The present rents of the slums are very low 
and those who are used to paying that rent do not like the idea of 
paying more, even though they might thereby get amenities and 
healthy surroundings. 

The more one has looked at this problem of the slums, the 
more ft becomes something far bigger than the mere building of new 
houses* It Is intimately connected with occupations and work and 
the general economy of that place. Jt has to face ingrained habits 
and a lack of desire as well as a lack of training to use better accom¬ 
modation. Indeed, unless there is that training and co-operation, 
the better accommodation tends to revert to a sfum condition. 

For several years now a good deal of attention has been paid 
to the slums of Delhi, Also of course to those of other great cities 
like Calcutta, Bombay and others. But as I have been in touch more 
with the Delhi area, I write about this* The old Municipality was 
naturaiiy concerned with it* So was the Improvement Trust and 
various other organisations here. When the Planning Authority was 
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started in Delhi, it had to face this problem. On the people's side, 
the Bharat Sevak SamaJ took a special interest and devoted much time 
and labour to these slum areas of Delhi. Though some progress was 
made because of afJ these various activities, this is not striking. But 
in reality a great deal of hard work has gone into it and one impres¬ 
sive record of this work by the Bharat Sevak Samaj is the present 
volume on Slums of Old Delhi, containing a report of a socio¬ 
economic survey, in which the Bharat Sevak Samaj has had the 
co-operation of the Delhi School of Economics, the Delhi School of 
Social Work and the Town Planning Organisation. The Central 
Statistical Organisation has also helped in the presentation of statis¬ 
tical data. As a result of all this co-operative endeavour, we have 
now this very useful, impressive and rather distressing volume. 

At any rate, this volume tells us about the existing conditions 
and the nature of the problem we have to face. 

Meanwhile, the Delhi Planning Authority which consists of 
very eminent planners and experts from abroad as weii as our own 
expert planners, is engaged in drawing up a plan for Greater Delhi. 
This is a long term plan and it is right that we should view these 
problems in long perspectives. Patch work remedies do not fit in 
with planning or with the solution of any problem. In drawing up 
that major plan, attention has inevitably to be given to the clearing 
of slum areas from Delhi and providing better alternative accom¬ 
modation for those who live there. I hope that this work of 
planning will take shape soon so that the implementation of ft might 
begin. 

While alternative'accommodation will necessarily have to be 
provided, something has to be done meanwhile to improve slum 
conditions. The argument that any improvement might lead to 
therr perpetuation is not one that we can accept. Improving them 
means better water supply, lighting, latrines, drains and generally 
greater cleanliness. It is clear that this can only be achieved with 
the co-operation of the people concerned. This means that every 
attempt should be made to interest these people, to educate them 
and to rely upon their help. To some extent, the approach has to 
be on the lines of the Community Development Schemes in rural 
areas, though inevitably this will have to be adapted to the conditions 
existing in the city, which are very different. 

L congratulate the Bharat Sevak Samaj of Delhi on this work 
and I should like to thank all those associated with it in producing 
this volume. 



New Delhi, 
May 12, 1958. 


PREFACE 


The slums of Delhi have been exercising our minds since the 
inception of the Samaj in 1952, Inspired and encouraged by the 
keen interest that the Prime Minister took in our work in the 
slums we adopted in 1955 slum improvement as the main plank 
of our activities in the city* Early efforts were- directed towards 
arousing public interest and interesting the official agencies concerned 
in the cause of slum dwellers. Here again, we achieved gratifying 
success thanks to the Prime Minister's visit to the slums in April, 
1956 which we had the privilege to arrange. 

Meanwhile it was realised that a realistic approach to the 
problem could only be based on fresh assessment of the situation 
about which all sorts of notions prevailed. Accordingly we began 
collecting data about the slums through our zonal organisation. These 
preliminary surveys left us with a conviction that we needed in 
fact a comprehensive thoroughgoing investigation into both the 
physical aspects of the slum dwellings and the socio-economic status 
of the slum dwellers* 

About this time the Town Planning .Organisation was set up 
and Sri V.A. Philipos, Town Planning Officer of that organisation, 
contacted us with a view to appraise himself of our activities in 
the slums. Discussions with him of the subject bore the realisation 
of the immense importance of approaching the problem as an integral 
part of a comprehensive programme of city re-development and of 
basing the re-development on principles of town and country planning. 
Thanks to his initiative we further secured the co-operation of the 
Delhi School of Economics and the Delhi School of Social Work, the 
two institutions that are keenly interested in this problem. With their 
collaboration the Samaj enunciated their approach to the problem 
of slums in a note submitted to the Prime Minister In May, 1956 
(see Appendix I), and decided to undertake the present survey 
with the objective of collecting the data required for framing a 
slum programme based on that approach. I take this opportunity 
to express my deep appreciation of the initiative taken by the 1 own 
Planning Organisation, by 5ri Philipos in particular, in this matter. 

In pursuance of the above dtcision a survey committee consist¬ 
ing of the following persons was set up in the Samaj. 

1. Sri Brij Krishan Chandiwala, Convener, Bharat Sevak Samaj, 

Dei hi Pradesh, Chairman 

2. Sri M.S. Gore, Principal, Delhi School of Social Work. 
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3. Sri V,A, Philipos,* Town Planning Officer, Town Planning 
Organisation* 

4. ^>mt, Aruna Asaf AIM Adviser, Bharat Sevak Samaj, Delhi 
Pradesh* (Now Mayor, Delhi Corporation.) 

5, Sri N.K. Pant, Deputy Director, Greater Delhi Survey, 
Delhi School of Economics* 

6, Sri P.B, Desai, Assistant Director, Greater Delhi Survey, 

Delhi School of Economics, Hon, Secretory 

The committee in its first two meetings discussed the problem 
of slums, approved the survey scheme prepared jointly by Sri Pant 
and Sri Desai, and formally placed the responsibility of conducting 
the survey up on them. 

The survey has been a co-operative venture in which a great 
number of individuals participated. The responsibility of conducting 
the survey, including preparation of the questionnaire and sample 
frame, selection and training of field investigators, control and 
supervision of field work etc, rested, however, on Sri Pant and 
Sri Desai both of whom have, in spite of the pressure of work in 
their own organisation, willingly devoted the required time. 
They received valuable advice and assistance from Sri Sivasubramanlan, 
Statistician, Delhi School of: Economics, in the preparation of the 
family schedule, in designing the sample frame and in devising the 
tabulation scheme and from Sri M.S, Gore with whom they have 
discussed from time to time all the various problems connected with 
the survey* * 

Mechanical tabulation of the data collected in the family schedules 
has been handled by the Statistical Workshop of the Delhi School of 
Economics under the direction of Sri Sivasubramanian. I must place 
on record here our gratitude to Dr, V, K. R, V, Rao, the then 
Director, Delhi School of Economics, and now Vice-Chancellor, Deihi 
University, as also to Dr. B. N. Ganguli, the present Director of the 
School, for affording us this very valuable facility purely on a cost 
basis and for the School’s co-operation that we have enjoyed all 
along in our activities in the slums. 

The work of analysing the data and writing the report, both 
in its draft and the present, final form, has been done by 
Sri P. B. Desai. The draft' report (containing the first six chapters) 
was prepared about four months back and circulated among 
the members of the survey committee. It was also forward¬ 
ed to the Town Planning Organisation and to the Corporation 
Commissioner, Sri P. R.. Nayak. A common meeting of the committee 
and representatives of the Town Planning Organisation was then 
arranged which was attended, besides the committee members, by 


*Shri Philipos withdrew from the committee in June, 1956 on account 
of the great pressure of work in his office in connection with the preparation 
of Interim General Plan, 

|Co-opted in June, 1956. 
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Sri P. R. Nayak, Sri Radha Raman M. P., Sri Srimanohar of the Town 
Planning Organisation and Prof. Hoselitzand Sri George of the Ford 
Foundation Team for Planning of the Greater Delhi Region. Opinions 
expressed at this meeting were dearly appreciative of the survey 
and indicated no major revision of the draft. In the light of the com¬ 
ments expressed at this meeting and iater received from the mem- 
bers of the committee and other persons who had read the draft, 
the report has been finalised* In doing so a chapter giving summary 
and conclusions has been added. 

On behalf of the committee, and on my own behalf, I should 
like to express our sincere thanks to all the above-mentioned gentle* 
men for their reading the draft and giving us many valuable comments 
thereon, ! should like specially to mention our gratitude to Prof. 
Hoselitz who, on our request, was good enough to scrutinise the 
draft again and make suggestions on presentation of the data. 

The Samaj is greatly indebted to the Delhi Munldlpa! Committee 
for providing us with katra lists and its officers for the co-operation 
we received from them in course of the survey* 

We are grateful to the Central Statistical Organisation for 
preparing pictorial presentation of the main statistical data of the 
survey in the form of large size exhibition charts and to the School 
of Town and Country Planning for preparing the charts that illustrate 
the data of chapters III to V of this report. Thanks are due to the 
members of the Bharat Sevak Samaj draftsman class who have 
prepared charts illustrating the data of th& first chapter under the 
direction of Sri C, D, Sharma, 

n.ir m tnfni rhanks are due to the Pradesh Organiser, Miss 



work. 



Convener 


Bharat Sevak Samaj, Delhi Pradesh 


27, A Theatre Communication Buildings, 
Can naught Place, Mew Delhi, 

5th April, 1958. 
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DILLI OF TODAY 
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I 

Slums of Old Delhi 


I 

1:1 Dilu 

Dilli is an ancient city. Since the dawn of Indian 
history there prospered, for varying lengths of time and 
on different sites, within the area now occupied: by the 
Old and the New and the South Delhi municipalities, 
as many as thirteen capital cities. The earliest of these 
was Indraprastha, founded by Pandavas some 3,500 years 
ago and the latest was Shahajehanabad,' * the present 
Old Delhi, founded by SHahajehan in J648i Dilli can, 
therefore, be said to have witnessed in course of these 
3,500 years at least 13 periods of growth and prosperity, 
each followed by subsequent decline and adversity. 
If it were possible to construct Dilli’s population curve 
for this long historical period, it would surely have 
revealed at least 13 peaks above very probably a long-term 
rising trend for the period as a whole. We lack, how- 
ever, the historical data for this purpose. A rather 
dependable indication is available only for the latest of 
these 13 cities, about which it is said that at the zenith 
of Aurangzeb’s rule it accommodated a population of 
nearly twenty lakhs.* ; 

♦Soe Spear, Pcrcival ‘Twilight of the Moghuls', ; p. 194, This figure 
cannot be for the walled city alone; it evidently includes inhabitants of alt its 
populous suburbs, then lying along the Kutub Road between Mehrauh and 
Shahajehanabad. : 
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1:2 Old Delhi 

Today for the fourteenth time Dilli is the capital 
city and, while still on a rather steep upward trend, its 
population has almost reached the maximum of 
Aurangzeb’s time. New Delhi, the seat of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Sovereign Democratic Republic of India, 
is, in terms of population, the second largest part of 
Dilli. The largest part. Old Delhi, lies just in the North 
and accommodates more than three times the popu¬ 
lation in an area only a third of New Delhi. Besides 
these, pilli may be taken to include Delhi Civil Station, 
Red Fort Notified Area Committee, South and West 
Delhi municipalities and the Delhi Cantonment. The 
problem of slums exists in all these places but its extent 
and character greatly differ. It exists in Old Delhi in 
admittedly the most acute and the most extensive form, 
the principal reason being that Old Delhi is really very 
old and has absorbed in course of the last few decades a 
tremendous number of people without making any 
significant addition to its living accommodation. 

1:3 Factors of Population Growth 

The ‘Twilight of the Moghuls’, a period of 150 
years between the death of Aurangzeb and the deport¬ 
ment of Bahadur Shah, was for Dilli a period of 
continual decline. Its population declined progressively 
from the 20 lakhs peak of Aurangzeb’s time to around 
5 lakhs in the middle of eighteenth century* and to a 
lakh and half when in 1857 it ceased to be the capital. 
But very soon thereafter the upward trend asserted 
thanks to the new importance Dilli was achieving, on 


*See Capti Leopold Von Orlich’s ‘Travels in India’ s VoL H, p. 4* 
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account of its geographic location, in the era of 
expanding commerce and of economic transition. In 
the network of railways, that was built up to envelope 
the whole country in course of the next 50 years, Dilli 
with its new direct links with Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, found itself to be the most important junction 
of the north and consequently the ensuing economic 
transition, which has operated with progressively 
increasing intensity through the past 100 years, meant 
a progressive increase in its importance as a commercial 
centre. To intensify this process of growth there came 
two important political events in the present century, 
namely, the shifting of the capital of British India from 
Calcutta to Dilli in 1912 and the partition of the country 
which resulted in a great influx, into Dilli, of refugees 
from West Pakistan in 1947. 

1:4 Extent of Population Growth 

For an indication of the extent of this population 
growth consider table 1 (p. 5) prepared on the basis of 
census figures which are available from 18SI onwards 
and some estimates for the earlier period. The table also 
includes an estimate for the present position ; this is 
arrived at on the basis of enumeration conducted in 
1956 by the Greater Delhi Survey of the Delhi School 
of Economics. 

These figures tell a revealing story of population 
growth whose rate gathered great momentum in course 
of the last three census decades, which together recorded 
an astounding increase of 6 1 7 lakhs as against a . much 
smaller rise of 0-9 lakh of the preceding five decades. 
The 1941-51 decade stands out as the most conspicuous, 
adding, as it did, nearly 4 lakhs ot people. 

r* 
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order of one lakh. Total population then was 4 lakhs; 
today for the same area it is 9 51 lakhs and so it may be 
said that in course of the last 20 years excess population 
has risen from 1 to 6| lakhs. 

1:6 Congestion 

Thus, in course of the last 45 years the Old Delhi 
City has in a sense absorbed a total of 6-j- lakhs of people. 
This happened while its area remained practically un¬ 
changed and so the inevitable result was gross congestion 
of the city. Following Mr. Hume we may distinguish 
between two types of congestion, namely, (1) congestion 
of people in houses and (2) congestion of houses on land. 
Mr. Hume viewed the twin problems with gravity and we 
now face the same gravity in its most aggravated form. 

Of the two types of congestion the former 
congestion, of people in houses, needs no elaboration ; 
apparently housing activity could not keep pace with the 
growth of population. The latter too is obvious. 
Extreme congestion of houses on land is very apparent 
in the walled city. Here, there is no open space ; not an 
inch for extension. And it has been so for a pretty long 
time ; as early as 1912 Col. Beadon, the then President 
of the Delhi Municipal Committee had observed that 
“the most pressing need of Delhi citizens is room, room 
to build, room to work, room to walk, room to drive.” 
All through the following decades the situation kept on 
further deteriorating lending justification to the oft- 
repeated sigh of desperation that the lungs of the city 
have been completely choked. 

Congestion of houses on land is of almost the same 
order in wards XIII and XIV and a major part of 
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ward XII. In the remaining wards—XV to XX, in spite 
of there being large open areas, this problem’is acute 
excepting in cases like the Western Extension where the 
development has been planned and regulated. It may 
be added that open areas of these wards are littered with 
thick clusters of kucha houses, the so-called bastis, which 
taken by themselves reveal an equal degree of congestion 
of houses on land. The problem, therefore, exists in 
almost all the inhabited areas of the city. 

1:7 Insanitation 

That congestion was by itself the cause of deteriora¬ 
tion of sanitary conditions in the city is obvious enough. 
Congestion of houses on land meant narrowing of streets 
and lanes, making them dark and dingy and also lack of 
open spaces and, so, of fresh air. It acted probably as 
a hurdle in the way of expansion of basic amenities 
including drainage, water supply and lighting, providing 
thereby an excuse to, in any case, the indifferent and 
incompetent local bodies. 

What appears definitely to have worsened the 
situation all the more is that the structures, that congested 
the limited area of land available and that in turn got 
congested with people, violated, as they still remain to 
do, all principles of sanitary housing. Bulk of them are 
of course old and antiquated •* they have been out of 
repair for a long time and are now in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion. The comparatively newer ones were built on the 

•It is well-known that law and order situation of the past times when the 
majority of the structures were built did not permit building for comfort at 
the cost of security ; security against depredations of the decoits* roving hoards 
of jats and even thugs and security of the womenfolk against the eyes of all 
males, excepting of the family. The security was sought by a sort of fortifica¬ 
tion provided by building the walls with only a single entrance and no windows. 
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same antiquated models of the old and lack likewise 
ventilatibn, drainage and all the rest of sanitary facilities. 
And it seems quite clear that the bulk of new housing, 
built for. Tenting out by those in whose hands the 
ownership of land had come to be concentrated, was 
designed-ip provide bare shelter to as large a number as 
' Possible;';.; ■ * ', 

All'this could happen obviously because, while 
there existed a municipality functioning continuously 
.from as .early as 1860’s, there operated no control or 
• regulation- of housing activity. There were building 
.. bye-laws but ,they were grossly inadequate, were- not 
effectively enforced, and were indeed very extensively 
violated.' 

’ . / J # * 

The net result is what we see today, the degenera¬ 
tion of-many parts of the city into slums of the worst 
* kind. •' * . 

1:8 ExTENt OF-StUMS 

■ '1 

■From the'.foregoing discussion it may even be 
: inferred that the whole city is now a vast slum. True, 
the city is grossly congested all through but it would be 
'rather sweeping,, to-condemn the whole of it as slum. 
The degree of congestion, blight and insanitation differs 
from locality to locality, and from structure to structure. 
Our task in ascertaining the actual extent of slums, 
therefore, involves our adopting a particular degree to 
which- these characteristic features are present as a sort 
of dfiJtn'arcation line separating the slums from non-slum 
areas, and structures. We need, in other words, a precise 
definition of ‘slum’. Theoretically, there appears little 
difficulty in defining the word ‘slum’ but its application 
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in practice involves a laborious and time-consuming 
task of screening each area and each structure’within 
that area. - 

Such a thorough-going physical survey of the 
entire city could be undertaken only by an expert, 
technically competent body. The Bharat Seva^Samaj 
has neither the resources nor the technical ‘know-how’ 
for conducting such a civil-engineering ..feat* Our 
approach has, under the circumstances, had to be 
‘pragmatic’ or ‘matter-of-fact’ by nature. The assuqgp- 
tton has, of course, been that it is possible to recdgnise • 
the slum when one sees it. In oar modest way we frav,e. 
attempted here to examine the available data, subject. - ; 
them to detailed scrutiny and spot-checking so asv.to.’- 
arrive at a reasonably dependable up-to-date rot-assess¬ 
ment of the situation. In doing so the working definition 
that we did keep before us was: “The term •‘slum’ 
should be applied to those parts of the city which may 
(on the face of it) be considered unfit for Truman habita- ’ 
tion either because the structures fherein are old;' 
dilapidated, grossly congested and out' of "repairs ; or .. 
because it is impossible to preserve sanitation for want 
of sanitary facilities including ventilation; drainage, 
water supply etc.; or because the sites, by themselves, • 
are unhealthy.” # 

When in April, 1956 we began considering this 
survey project two lists of slums were available : (1) the 
list of slum areas given in the Report, Yol. II, of the 
Delhi Improvement Trust Inquiry (the Birla) Committee, 
of 1951 and (2) the list of ‘ katras ’ prepared by the Delhi 
Municipal Committee. The former included 87 areas 
lying within the first 15 wards of the Delhi Municipal-. 
Committee, with an aggregate population of about 
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62,000 persons. The Birla Committee Report further 
suggested that besides these 87 areas, “some new slums 
have been created in the Town Expansion Schemes of 
the Improvement Trust. The population of the slums 

may therefore be taken as one lac.” (Vol. II, p. 3). 

The basis on which these estimates were made-why 
precisely only these 87 areas were selected, is not clear 
from the report and so the estimates have not been used 
to provide the basis for our re-assessment. 

We were left, thus, with only the ‘list of katras' 
prepared by the Delhi Municipal Committee to start with. 
On examination this list, which contained a total of 685 
entries including not only katras but houses and bast is as 
well, too was found to be unsatisfactory. Prima facie, it 
underestimated the extent of slums in Old Delhi. We, 
therefore, requested the committee to revise the list after 
a quick field survey through their staff. This the com¬ 
mittee readily undertook and in July, 1956 a new revised 
list was made available to us. This new list contained 
902 entries of katras, houses and bastis, giving their 
location and ownership but not population. We 
subjected this list to detailed scrutiny and all the places 
mentioned therein were visited with a view to ascertain 
that they conformed'to the broad pragmatic definition, 
"discussed above. As a result of this scrutiny the list was 
modified so as to bring up the total number of places to 
1010; 38 places were deleted from the list either because 
they contained only non-residential structures or because 
the structures were rebuilt and could not any more be 
taken to be unfit for habitation, and 146 places, lying in 
the vicinity of those on the list, were added because they 
were found to be even in worse condition. Even after 
this scrutiny it could not be claimed that the list was 
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quite exhaustive and it was felt that a more thorough 
screening of the whole city was called for. ..It was, 
however, decided that the socio-economic inquiry need 
not be deferred on that account as it was felt that the 
scrutinised list could safely be taken to serve as basis 
for preparation of the survey universe. 

While the socio-economic survey was well on 
way, the question of obtaining a more complete list was 
again taken up. The accumulating field experience was 
increasingly emphasising the need of such a list. As no 
body adequately equipped with expert technical staff was 
forthcoming to undertake this physical survey, the Samaj 
again felt impelled to take it up and try their best. It 
was felt that what at best they could do was to arrange a 
sort of rough and ready screening of all the localities of 
all the wards of the city and this was sought to be 
achieved by the convener undertaking an extensive tour 
through all the roads, streets and lanes of the city. The 
programme of the tour extended over a period of about 
two months. On each day the morning hours were 
spent by him in a specified locality, wherein in company 
of a few knowledgeable residents thereof, (including 
zonal organisers of the Samaj, local workers of political 
parties and of trade unions etc.,) lie moved from kaira 
to kaira and house to house, seeing for himself the 
condition of structures, the degree of congestion, the 
available amenities etc. and noted down the localities, 
sub-localities and structures which prima facie were 
unfit for human habitation. On the completion of this 
tour the number of places, big and small, which merited 
the qualification of slum came to 1787, of which 999 
were katras\ 727, houses and 61, bastis. This tour has 
been followed up by collection of further information. 
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through a team of trained investigators, about the phy¬ 
sical conditions of these places including age and type of 
structure, extent of accommodation and amenities 
available etc. This latter collection of data has revealed 
that the aggregate population of these 1787 places is 
nearly 2,25,000 persons. 

1:9 Location of Slums 

The slum problem is faced in all parts of the city 
but the distribution of the slums, and so the intensity of 
the problem, is obviously not uniform over the whole of 
its area. It is of interest, therefore, to have a comparative 
view-of.the situation as between the different parts of the 
city, s For this purpose we may group the 20 wards of 
' the Delhi Municipality into three zones as follows : 

Zone 4 includes wards I to XI representing the 
intramural Delhi, the walled city built by Shahajehan in 
1648. It is enclosed by the city walls, bounded on one 
side by the river and enveloped by a steel band of 
• railways apd has been susceptible of little change in its 
internal features. There is practically no open space 
:within the lone and, as Mr. Hume pointed out in 1936, 
’• “in the main any increase in population in the wards of 
' intramural Delhi has had to find living space in the 
existing accommodation or by building on the roofs of 
the existing houses.” This is indeed the oldest, the most 
thickly populated and, in area, the smallest zone. While 
the problem of general congestion is acute in all localities 
. within this zone, the worst of slums are found in the 
. vicinity of the city walls. 

Zone II, includes wards XII to XV covering Subzi 
Mandi, Sadar Bazar and Paharganj areas, lying in the 



Delhi Munbcipblitv 1957 

ZONE - 

WRRD - 


Zone one : I - XI 
Zone two : XU- XY 
Zone three : X5ZI - XX 
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west of zone I and separated from it by the wall and 
railway’ lines. These areas developed as suburbs soon 
after the city was founded and grew to be populous and 
prospering trading centres in the times of Aurangzeb. 
With the decline of the Moghul empire they were rapidly 
deserted, the whole area resuming its rural character. 
The process of growth re-appeared in about the middle 
of 19th century and has since operated almost conti¬ 
nuously (though for the first 70 years very gradually and 
thereafter with a great momentum) with the result that 
these areas are today only a little less thickly populated 
than the walled city. The principal causal factor of this 
population growth was the expansion of trades and 
industries, including the cotton textile mills, which came 
to be located here. The growth was spontaneous ; there 
operated any control neither over the location of trades 
and industries nor over the layout of the residential areas. 
The growth was therefore extremely haphazard. In the 
result we find more than half the slums located in this zone. 

Zone ///, covers-the remaining wards from XVI to 
XX situated further west of zone II. They represent 
comparatively recent extension of the Old Delhi City. 
Wards XVIII, XIX and XX cover the areas, that were 
included to constitute the West Notified Area Committee 
in 1943 and were in 1952 merged into the Delhi Muni¬ 
cipality, after dissolution of that committee. Wards 
XVI and XVII were created some 30 to 40 years back. 
The Western Extension Scheme of ward XVI was 
launched as early as 1913, initially with the idea of 
rehabilitating the dispossessed proprietors of Jaisingpura 
and other surrounding villages situated on the land which 
had been acquired by the Imperial Delhi Committee for 
the new capital. However the development began much 
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later in the 1920’s and continued till recently. Ward 
XVII developed rapidly only after 1947 with the location 
therein of major refugee colonies. The density of 
population of the area taken over from the W.N.A.C. is 
relatively much smaller and there are indeed extensive 
non-residential areas occupied by groves and gardens. 
Of these three wards, ward XX is now fast developing 
into an industrial area. All told, much of the develop¬ 
ment in this zone has been planned and regulated. The 
slums in this zone comprise mainly of the bastis most 
of them unauthorised, that have cropped up on open 
land. 


As for the distribution of the slums among the 
three zones described above, consider the following 
figures of area and total population and slum population 
' (both in terms of the number of families) for each of 
these zones. 


Table 2 : Area and Population of the Zones of Old Delhi. 


Zone 

Area in 
Acres 

% 

Total 

population 
(No. of 
families). 

% 

Slum 

population 
(No of 
families) 

% 

Slum 

population 
as % of 
Total 

I 

1507 

23 

73.268 

37 

10,680 

22 

15 

Ii 

1829 

28 

78.387 

39 

27,736 

57 

35 

III 

3213 

49 

47,268 

24 

10,091 

21 

18" 

Total 

6549 

100 

1,98,923 

100 

48,507 

100 

• 24 t 


These figures do leave the impression that compa¬ 
ratively speaking the situation is the worst in zone II. 


fThis proportion is arrived at by taking the family as unit. The average 
slum family is indicated to be of a somewhat smaller size than the average 
household of the general population (see para 3:16). Allowing for this 
difference the proportion comes to a little less than 22%. 
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In an area measuring only a little more than a fourth 
of the' total, it accommodates two-fifths of the total 
population and more than half of the slum population, 
which measures more than a third of its own total 
population. The problem of general congestion is a 
little more serious in zone I but the proportion of slum 
population is significantly smaller than that of zone III. 
Zone III, with less than quarter population, commands 
nearly half of the total area; but significantly the 
proportion of slum population in the total is larger than 
for zone I, which is explained by the fact that the open 
areas therein are littered with very large bastis. 


II 

4 

1:10 Condition of Slums* 

Before we take up the main subject of this report, 
namely the socio-economic status of the slum dwellers, 
it should be useful in this introductory chapter to get a 
more detailed view, especially of the physical condition 
of the slums. .For this purpose we will briefly narrate 
here the data, that have been collected, subsequent to the 
convener’s walking tour, about the 1787 places that were 
c marked out by him as slums. The principal characteris¬ 
tics covered in this follow-up investigation are age, area, 
type and present condition of the structure; civic 
amenities; animal habitation and obnoxious trades; and 
also ownership. 

In dealing with these data we must distinguish 
between the katras and houses, numbering 1726 in all, 

“ _ Tfor a clearer idea of the physical condition of the slums cousult ako 
the illustrations appended at the end of this chapter. 
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on the one hand and the bastis , only 61 in all, on the 
other. The katrci typically is a group, usually, of single¬ 
room tenements constructed, normally in rows, to 
capacity within a compound, or an enclosure, ‘having a 
single common entrance. The houses, • brack'eted here 
with katras , are all large buildings, each with a number 
of rooms or even flats serving as independent family 
tenements. The difference between the katra, and this 
slum-house is only in the internal layout of the*tenements; 
there is practically no difference in the stuff they are 
made of, or in the internal and surrounding congestion, 
or in the availability of basic amenities. Both of them 
are located, by and large, in the heart of thickly populated 
parts of the city. 

A basti, on the other hand, is located on quite open 
areas in the outer wards of the city (zone U and*III). 
It can be described as a thick cluster of small kucha 
houses or huts built on open land, often- in an un¬ 
authorised manner. 

It should be added however that between the basti- 
hut and the katra -tenement there is only the difference 
of the building material used; the former is commonly 

a kucha mud and bamboo structure while the latter is 

, • 

often made of bricks and mortar. In both cases all 
possible extensions and improvisations are provided by’ 
using scrapped tin-sheets and gunny cloth. In the matter 
of internal facilities there again is hardly anything to 
choose between the two ; in size neither the hut nor the 
tenement over-reaches an area of 150 sq. feet; typically 
neither can boast of more than one door and of any 
window. Both are equally ill-ventilated though it is of 
course true that air and light have somewhat greater 
chances of reaching and penetrating the hut. 
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1:11 Ownership ) 

Practically all the An/rn-d wellers are tenants. With 
respect to about 4% of the tenements, however, the 
tenancy relates only to the land they are built on; the 
dwellers own the am las, the structures, and are therefore 
called ‘Amledars’. The ownership of the 1726 katras , 
including both land and structures, is distributed as 
follows: 1138 or 66.% of them are owned by private 
parties, including individuals and religious and other 
trusts; 456 or 26% are under the management of the 
Custodian of Evacuee Property; 122 or 7% are owned 
by the Delhi Improvement Trust and the property of the 
rest, about 1%, is vested in two other Government 
agencies, namely the Northern Railway and Delhi 
Municipal Committee. 

In the case of bastis, the amledars predominate. 

It has been estimated that nearly 93% of all the basti- 
dwellings are occupied by amledars; 5-4%, by full tenants 
and the remaining 1-6%,. by full owners. As to the 
ownership of land, out of the estimated aggregate of 
385 acres of undeveloped land occupied by the 61 bastis, 
only about 43 % belong to private parties. Property with 
respect to the remaining 57% of the land area is 
vested in a few government agencies. Among them, 
the Delhi Improvement Trust, claiming as much as 
44% of all basti lands, is by far the largest holder. 
The share in the total of the Custodian is only 
about 7%. The test 6% are owned by the Northern 
Railway and the Delhi Municipal Committee. What 
on the whole. is striking is that quite a major 
proportion of the slums are, or are located on public 
property. 
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1:12 Age 

o 

It is admittedly difficult to determine accurately 
the age of a slum katra or house. These structure^ can, 
from their very appearance, be condemned as .old and 
outmoded. Even so, it is of interest to know how old 
they in fact are and accordingly the investigators were 
asked to enquire from the inhabitants (or from the 
owners thereof) as to the year of their erection and to 
indicate as nearly as possible the approximate age of 
each structure. The result of this inquiry can be summed 
up as follows : 


Table 3 : Age of Katras 


Age group (yrs.) 

Zone I 

No. % 

Zone II 

No. . % 

f 

Zone III 

No. % 

All zones 
No. % 

More than 100 

128 

208 

54 

4*9 

. 

_ 

182 

106 

100 to 51 

367 

596 

352 

32*2 

6 

37-5 

725 

42*0 

50 to 26 

81 

131 

463 

' 42*3 

; 10 

62*5 

554 

32*1 

25 to 11 

23 

37 

128 

11-7 

— 

— 

151 

87 

10 to 6 

8 

1*3 

83 

* 7-6 

* — 

— 

91 

5*3 

5 years or less 

9 

1*5 

14 

1-3 



23 

1*3 

Total ... 

616 

1000 

1094 

1000 

16 

1000 

1726 

1000 


As between the first.and second zones, the concen¬ 
tration in the higher age-groups is much greater for the 
first; here the proportion of structures outliving a 
century is nearly 21 %* as against the corresponding 
figure of 5% for the second zone. Those outliving half 
a century measure over 80% of the total in the first zone 

♦This high proportion of katras so old is not surpising. Within the 
walled city we have many buildings which are claimed to be as old as the city 
itself. The structures included here are found" in fact to be former palatial 
residences of Moghul noblemen which in course of time, were turned into Kuira 

slums. 
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but only about 37% in the second. The largest share 
of 42'$% in the second zone is claimed by the 26 to 50 
years age-group which accounts for only 13-1% in the 
first zone. 

Considering all zones together it will be seen that 
majority of - structures are older than 50 years ; for over 
85% of them age is more than 25 years, which serves to 
indicate that the bulk of slum katras and houses have 
outlived their normal span of life and that they deserve, 
on this account alone, to be discarded so far as healthy 
and comfortable human habitation is concerned. 

In the case of bastis , determination of ‘age’ is even 
more difficult. A basti does not come into being in its 
full and final form all at once. It passes through a 
period of growth, beginning with the formation of a ' 
small nucleus of a few huts which, over time, attracts 
new dwellers, and grows in size in terms both of area 
and population. We have therefore sought to obtain the 
approximate time of its foundation, i.e. of the emergence 
of nucleus. According to the period elapsing between 
foundation and now the 61 bastis of the three zones are 
distributed as follows : 

• ' -• , j 

• l 

Table 4 : Age of Bastis 


» . 1 

Zone I 

Zone II 

Zone III 

All zones 

Over 50 years 

- ; 

1 

2 

. 

3 

50 to 26 „ 

... 

i 

12 

1 

14 

25 to 11 „ 

... 

l 

3 

10 

14 

10 to 6 „ 

• 

l 

20 

8 

29 

5 years or less 

. 


1 

— 

1 


Total ... 

4 

38 

19 

61 
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It is reported that in no case the time of foundation 
can be traced beyond the last about 75 years. Only 3, 
(one of zone I and two of zone II), out of 61, claim to have 
existed for a period longer than 50 years. At the other 
end, we have here one basti in the second zone which 
came into existence quite recently, i.e. within the last 
quinquennium. On the whole it can be said, that bastis 
constitute, comparatively speaking, a later development 
but it is true also that they attracted attention as slums 
much later than the katras. 

1:13 Area, Dwellings and Population 

As far as possible we have tried to obtain accurate 
figures of area from the records, including layout plans 
available with the owners or the dwellers. Biit for 
the most part we had to rely on estimates made on 
the spot by actual measurement. All that is claimed 
about these estimates is that they are as good as 
any that a layman can make with the help of a measure 
tape. 

The total area occupied by a katra is made up of 

(a) the built-up portion including that on which the tene¬ 
ments stand and the pucca inner courtyard, if any, and 

(b) the portion of open ground lying within its boundaries. * 
According to our estimates the katra size, in terms of 
total land area covered, varies from a minimum of only 
about 50 to over 5,000 sq. yards ; while in terms of the 
number of tenements it ranges from 5 to over 75. 
Aggregating all the individual estimates we obtain an 
overall figure of 162 acres of land area covered by these 
1726 katras having in all 22,273 dwelling units—the 
tenements, inhabited by 21,687 families. 
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For a comparative view of the situation in the three 
zones consider the following results relating the estimates 
of area to dwellings and population. 


Table 5 : \ Zonewise distribution of Katras, Area and Population 


-> V .- 

• 0 

• / 

Zone I 

Zone II 

Zone III 

All zones 

s , 1 

1. No. of katras a.. 

2. Average land area *per katra : 

616 

1094 

16 

1726 

sq. yds. 

3. .Average built-up area per 

590 

352 

2070 

453 

katra : sq. yds. 

404 

255 

1711 

322 

4. *3 as % of 2 

5. A e age No. of tenements per 

68 

72 

83 

71 

katra 

6. A erage built-up a 1 ea (exclud¬ 
ing courtyard) per tenement: 

13 

12 

63 

13 

sq. feet 

7. Average No. of families per 

248 

165 

240 

198 

katra 

8. Average No. of persons per 

13 

12 

64 

13 

tenement 

5*8 

4*9 

5*4 

5*2 


The situation apparently is at the worst in zone II; 
here more than 70% of the katra area is covered by 
dwellings. For an average family of five persons, avail¬ 
able built-up area comes to 165 sq. feet. But it must not 
be forgotten that actual extent of shelter, or what may 
be called ‘living space’, is much smaller than this ; actual 
shelter measures roughfy 'not more than two-thirds of 
this so-called built-up area. Overall position of all the 
three zones taken together is just a little better, indicating 
as it does that built-up space available per person measures 
less than 40 sq. feet. 

In case of the bastis it has not been possible to 
make distinction between built-up portion and open 
ground. Bastis are situated on open undeveloped, and in 
most cases uneven and rocky, land and their boundaries 
in many cases are not well-marked. Under the circum- 
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stances we have tried to estimate total area of land 
covered by each basti. Within many a basti there are 
however spots of varying dimensions, which for various 
reasons of physical unsuitability are not under use but it 
has not been possible in each individual case to make 
allowance for this fact in making the estimates.: The 
estimate thus relates in each case to the totgl ‘gross! area 
lying within the rough boundaries indicated by the 
dwellers at the time of our investigator’s visit. 

t 

Variation in the size of bastis in terms of gross land 
area covered extends from a half to over 30 acres and. in 
terms of dwellings from 50 to over 2000 huts. The aggre¬ 
gate area is estimated at 385 acres for all the 61 bastis 
with a total of 25,384 dwelling units (huts) inhabited by 
26,820 families. The situation differs as between the 
zones as shown below : 


Table 6 : Zonal Distribution of Area and Population of Bastis 



Zone I 

Zone II 

Zone III 

All zones 

- 

1. No. of bastis 

4 

38 

19 

61 

2. Average land area per basti 
sq. yds. 

53,932 

20,524 

45,764 

30,577 

3. Average no. of dwelling units 
per basti 

'719 

368 

448 

416 

4. Average land area per 
dwelling: sq. feet ... 

1 675 

504 

918 

650 

5. Average no. of families per 
basti 

687 

395 

*477. 

o 

440 

6. Average no. of persons per 
dwelling 

40 

3*4 

5*8 

4*2 


On the face of it, 650 sq. feet is quite a respectable 
size for a dwelling unit. But, as even a casual observation 
reveals, the basti -hut is not, typically, a larger unit than 
the &< 7 /ra-tenement. What relatively abounds in the basti 
is undeveloped ‘raw’ land, quite a substantial proportion 
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of which is not only unsuitable for dwelling purposes but 
acts as a harbouring ground for squalor and filth of 
various kinds. Estimating on an overall basis, such area, 
not under any use of the ^//-dwellers comes to between 
35 to 40%. 

Even so, it is possible to conclude that congestion 
both of dwellings on land and of persons within dwellings 
in the bastis is less acute than in the case of kcitras. The 
principal factors which make for slum conditions in the 
bastis are the unsuitability of these lands for purposes of 
human habitation, their undeveloped character and their 
entire lack of basic amenities. 

1.14 Condition of Structures 

Typical katra tenement covers only the ground 
floor and consists of one room with only one door 
opening in the front on a sort of verandah which serves 
as a cooking place. Exceptionally it has a second floor 
containing an additional room of the same size as the 
one on the ground floor but without a sheltered 
verandah; this second floor serves in most cases as a 
separate and independent family dwelling. In many cases 
where it consists of ground floor only additional shelter 
\s improvised in the form of a ‘khokha’, a sort of tin-sheet 
box placed on the top of the tenement. 

These tenements may, on the basis of building 
material used, be classified in three broad categories viz. 
(i) kucha tenements using only such materials as mud, 
bamboo, tin-sheets, ‘sirkis’, (a type of thatching mat) and 
hay bundles ; (ii) pucca ones having brick walls, pucca 
concrete flooring and a proper roof either of concrete 
or of earthen tiles or of tin or asbestos sheets ; and 
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(iii) mixed ones which are found to be made up of both 
the above types of materials. The tenements in the three 
zones are distributed according to these ‘structure-types* 
as follows : 


Table 7 : Type of Tenements in Katras 


Zone I Zone II Zone III All zones 



No. of tenements 
Pucca— % of total 
Mixed „ 

Kucha „ 


Zonal variation is much less conspicuous in the 
proportion claimed by the kucha structures than in case 
of the other two categories. Mixed structures consitute 
nearly the same proportion as the pucca ones in zone I 
but in zone III their share is .insignificant and the pucca 
ones preponderate to the extent of claiming more than 
nine-tenths of the total. On the whole only 12% of the 
structures are kucha ; more than half are pucca and a 
little less than a third are mixed ones. 

With regard to the condition of structures, we have 
sought to ascertain in each case whether the katra (or the 
house) is in need of major repairs; or whether it is on 
the whole in such a bad state that improvement of the 
situation warranted its demolition and reconstruction. 
The data collected on this point reveals that the condition 
of about one-tenth of the 1726 katras , purely from the 
physical point of view, is not intolerable and could be 
improved with minor repairs. The rest, distributed in 
the three zones as follows, required either major repairs 
or reconstruction. 
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Table 8 : Condition of Tenements 



Zone I 

Zone 11 

Zone III 

All zones 

1. No. of katras 

616 

1094 

16 

1726 

2. Katras in'tolerable condition : 
percent. 

8 

12 

— 

10 

3. Katras needing major repairs : 
percent. • ... 

42 

43 

81 

43 

4. Katras needing reconstruc¬ 
tion: percent ... • ... 

50 

45 

19 

47 


It will be'seen that nearly a half of the katras deserve 
to be demolished. Repairs can save the situation signifi¬ 
cantly only in the third zone which has only 16 of 1726 
katras. On the whole the situation can be described 
as hopeless. 

, We must refer here to two specific aspects of hous¬ 
ing namely ventilation and drainage. With regard to 
the former we have sought to ascertain whether there was 
at all any provision in. the structural make-up for venti¬ 
lation ; and if so, whether it was adequate. The results 
of this inquiry indicate that 60% of the tenements have 
no such provision and for 29% of them the provision is 
inadequate. Only in case of 81% was it reported that 
ventilation was satisfactory-. 

c In the matter of internal drainage too the situation 
is highly unsatisfactory. Not more than a third of katras 
are reported to be enjoying adequate provision of internal 
drains ; more than a fifth have no drains at all and for 
the remaining over 45% of them drains are inadequate. 
It should be added that servicing of the drains that exist 
suffers, almost without any exception, from gross neglect 
which turns them into veritable sources of constant 
insanitation and stink. 
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In the case of bastis, as noted earlier, the typical 
structure is a kucha- hut, with a single door, made out of 
mud, bamboo, stones and tin sheet etc. In some of the 
older bastis, like new Chandrawal and Bapanagar, we do 
however, find some pucca structures, at times having 
more than one floor ; the proportion.of this pucca houses 
comes to about 10%. As to the condition of basii-huts 
it may be recalled that 93% of them are owned by the 
dwellers themselves. The resources of these dwellers are 
meagre and their huts in effect are all improvised dwel¬ 
lings. As such, they are much less immune, than the 
katra tenements, from the vagaries of weather, of storm 
and rain. They require rebuilding or at least major 
repairs after passage of every such adversity. The patching 
up here and there and replacement of some or other parts 
is almost a continuous process for a basti-buU * 

The question of internal ventilation for such impro¬ 
vised dwellings does not, strictly speaking, arise ; all that 
can be said is that the situation in this matter is not any 
significantly better than in the case of katras. 

Internal drainage is as much, if not more, a necessity 
for the bastis as for the katras. The position, however, is 
comparatively much more unsatisfactory. 31% of the 
bastis do not possess any drainage system. For 62% of 
them the provision is very inadequate. The proportion 
of bastis having adequate drainage cpmes to less than 7% 
as against the corresponding figure of about 33% in case 
of the katras. \ , 

1:15 Basic Amenities 

Lack of amenities is one of the main factors making 
for the slum conditions in these 1787 places. Here we 
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will examine the position with respect to the three most 
vital amenities viz. (a) water supply, (b) latrines, and (c) 
electricity. 

(a) Water Supply 

Almost the only source of water in these slums is 
the municipal water tap. This source is available only 
in 1135 or 66% of the katras. The rest 34% depend on 
sources lying outside the katras, invariably on the public 
hydrants which are, in many cases, situated at quite some 
distance. These 1135 katras, housing a total of 14,124 
families, have in all 2885 taps from which to meet all 
their needs of water. But of these 1157 are private, 
‘separate’ taps used exclusively by the same number of 
families. We are thus left with only 1628 ‘common’ taps 
for 12,967 families ; we have, that is to say, 8 families or 
40 persons per tap on the average. The situation differs 
as between the zones as follows : 

Table 9 : Water Supply in Katras 




Zone I 

Zone 11 

Zone III 

All zones 

1 . 

2< 

No. of katras 

Katras with no water facility : 

616 

1094 

16 

1726 

3. 

per cent of 1 

Total No. of families in katras 

35 

33 

50 

34 

4. 

with taps 

Total No. of families with 

5317 

8226 

581 1 

14,124 

5. 

private taps 

317 i 

836 

4 

1,157 

No. of common taps 

646 

950 

32 

1,628 

6. 

No. of families per tap 

8 

8 

18 

- 8 


Inadequacy of water supply appears thus to be of 
almost the same degree in the first two zones but in the 
third it is much greater. 
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While water is so scarce one may not expect the 
dwellers to enjoy the luxury of a bath-room. The need 
for a bath could be met, say on a common basis, but we 
have not been successful in tracing any common bath¬ 
room in any of these katras with water taps ; there exists 
no such common provision of bath. Only among the 1157 
tenements having private water connections have we been 
able to enumerate 861 improvisions which may be referred 
to as bath-rooms of a sort. 

The position with respect to water facility in the 
bastis appears definitely to be much worse. 16 out of 
the 61 bastis have no water taps at all within their 
boundaries. In the remaining 45 bastis, with an aggre¬ 
gate of 25,053 families, there are in all 185 water taps ; 
the average number of families comes to 134 per tap. 
The position in the zones may be indicated as follows: 


Tabic 10 : Water Supply in Bastis 




Zone I 

Zone 11 

Zone 111 

_ 

All zones 

1 . 

No. of bastis 

4 

38 

19 

61 

2. 

No. of bastis having no water 
facility 

1 

12 

3 

16 

3. 

No. of families in the bastis 
with taps 

2622 

13588 

8843 

25053 

4. 

Total No. of taps ... 

21 

107 

59 

187 

5. 

No. of families per tap 

125 

127 

150 

134 


Acuteness of the shortage of water (filtered tap 
water in any case) is immeasurably great; comparatively 
it is the least in the first zone but here too as many as 
125 families or over 500 persons have on the average to 
depend on one tap. Their want of even drinking water 
cannot evidently be met from the available taps. The 
situation is relieved only a little by drawing upon other 
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sources like wells and hand-pumps, the total number of 
which comes to only 40. If we add these 40 to the above 
number of taps and recalculate the over-all average num¬ 
ber of families per unit source, we yet get the high figure 

of 110 families. 

* 

(b) Latrines 

I 

Latrine facility within the katra does not exist in 
458 or .27% of the katras ; their population, however 
measures about 33% of the total. The total number of 
latrines in the remaining lot of katras is 5715, of which 
2091 are private ‘separate’ latrines belonging to the same 
■number of families. Of the remaining 3624 only 450 are 
water borne ; 3174 are of the dry variety. On the basis 
of the hummer of families using them we arrive at an 
estimated average of 4 families per one latrine. This, how¬ 
ever, is to grossly understate the lack of this facility 
because those particularly of the dry variety are latrines 
only in name. In most cases there is no proper shelter 
over them and they hardly provide any privacy. This 
• situation is the most keenly felt among the slum dwellers. 
It places their women-folk in an impossible position; they 
oanhot think of easing themselves during the day and 
cultivate per force the habit of going out for it at night. 
What makes the situation much worse is the lack of 
urinals which can 'be used by them during the day. There 
are only 54 katra$;w&}\ some sort of a urinal each. 

; <*." * '! 

. \ It may be added that the high proportion of the 

dry variety among the existing latrines is accounted for 
by absence of proper sewer connection. The proportion 
of katras in the total which have an easy access to the 
public sewer system is only 22% in the first and 29% in 
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the second zone. In the third 7 out of 16 katras are 
connected with sewers. 

The position in this matter of latrine facility is not 
better for the bcistis except for the fact that the basti- 
dwellers have an access to the surrounding open grounds 
for evacuation under the open sky. This great facility is 
indeed used to such a great extent that there is not a 
single basti whose approaches are not practically littered 
with human excreta. It is therefore sufficient, here to 
mention only that for the aggregate of 26,820 families of 
the 61 bastis we have only 714 water borne and 1367 dry 
latrines. They are, it may be added, located within 43 
of these bastis ; 18 have no latrines at all. 

(c) Electricity • 

In 818 or 47% of the katras we have traced the link 
with electricity supply system. The total of electric points 
enumerated comes to only 3711; of which 3467 are in 
fact serving individual tenements. The proportion of 
families that enjoy the luxury of electric light is only 
about 14%. The remaining 244 points are providing' 
public lighting within 104 katras. Public lighting (by. 
electricity), which may be assumed to be a necessity.for... 
any katra, is not, thus, available in nearly 90% of the 
katras (excluding houses). .,“ , 

• '•• ••' • ‘ V/ * 

Only in 26 out of the 61 bastis '.Vye. have been able 

to trace electricity connections. Here its use for prfvate 
purposes is absolutely insignificant; only , about'0:9% of;, 
the total number of basti families are reported to . be 
using electricity. So far as public lighting is concerned; - 
it obtains only in 16 bastis, with a population of 12,000 . 
families and is provided by 85 points. . 
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1:16 Additional Sources of Insanitation 

Besides congestion and lack of amenities discussed 
above, we may specifically mention two additional factors 
that appear to be aggravating the slum situation, namely 
(i) obnoxious trades and (ii) the practice of keeping 
animals within these slums. Obnoxious trades are those 
that fill the air with noise and/or pollute the atmosphere 
with smoke and stink. The specific trades that we have 
come across in the slums include a great variety of ‘bhattis’ 
(ovens, furnace's and the like) used by potters, dyers, 
dhobis, soap-makers, gram parchers, smiths, bakers etc.; 
tanning ; presses of different kinds; tin-box makers : 

. $mall repair works ; tire resoling ; electric wire making 
etc. The total number of katras and bast is where such 
trades‘are being operated comes to 129 and 31 respec¬ 
tively. The number of families carrying on these trades is 
about a thousand which measures about 2% of the slum 
population. 

With respect to the other source of insanitation it 
may be stressed that the slum dwellers keep the animals 
predominantly for their professional use. A total ol 2595 
heads of animals are kept by 1256 families living in 347 
■ katras ; 39% of them are milch cattle including both the 
cows and buffaloes,’ with the latter preponderating ; 30% 
are horses and J 7% are bullocks. Only for 804 of these 
heads there, is provision of separate shelter in some or 
other form of stablesthe rest occupy whatever open 
ground that is available or, in the alternative, share the 
dwellings with their owners. It is estimated that roughly 
about 4% of the built-up dwelling area is occupied in this 
way by the animals. The population of these 347 katras 
wherein the cattle nuisance obtains is 6557 families i.e. 




1. Prime Minister*s visit to slums (Sarai Phoos). 


2. Inside of a Katra (Subji Mandi). 




3. Inside of a Katra (Manekpuru). 



i. Congestion of Tenements within a Katra. 











6. Improvised shelters on roofs. 




- 




• 8: Dilapidation and squalor. 





10. Dilapidated hut of a Basil. 








11. 4 port of Jamna Basil. 


k 4 12. A Basti—Motinagar Pahari. 






16. Kitchens on the Pavement. 








? 19. Co-existence—Delhi Cate. 



20. Co-existence—Ajmeri Gate. 
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over 31% of the total katra population. In case of the 
basiis we have 3,827 animals (preponderantly milch cattle) 
kept by 818 families living in 47 bastis inhabited by a 
total of 24,306 families. On the whole, it appears that 
60% of the slum dwellers (including both- of katras' and 
bastis) have to put up with insanitation that' cattle- 
keeping within congested habitations invariably involves. 

1:17 The Challenge . .. ; 

The foregoing description leaves no doubt at alj as • 
to the grim fact that we are face to face with*a most* 
pernicious evil of staggering dimensions. The dimensions • 
of the problem or its pernicious character should not, how- = ; 
ever, induce any sense of diffidence. It has to be faced ' 
squarely and boldly. What is required is to accept it as • 
a challenge and strive for a workable solution. The Delhi 
Pradesh Bharat Sevak Samaj has all along viewed the 
problem in this light and, after considerable thought and 
study, has come to hold that a practical solution is possi¬ 
ble. For this, however, it is imperative that we discard 
the old methods followed by the Impibvement Trusts, ' 
which, in any case, have proved utter failures and that, 
viewing the problem in its right perspective*, w£ burst 
adopt what may be called the “human apprqach”. V 


II 

The Socio-Economic Survey 


I 

2:1 The Right Perspective 

The two characteristic features of the slums are (i) 
congestion, blight and insanitation of the inhabitations 
and (ii) economic poverty and social impoverishment of 
the inhabitants. It is inescapable that these two, the 
ecological and the socio-economic, features are inseperable 
and that they should be taken in totality to define the 
slum problem. 

As a matter of fact, they both have mutually a causal 
relationship which tends perpetually to cause deterioration 
of the situation.» Their poverty and lack of social aware¬ 
ness were admittedly the compulsions that forced these 
victims of inexorable processes of growth of the city’s 
economy to congregate within and around the spatially 
'“stagnant urban core, to congest the limited living space 
available, to put up with blight and to suffer insanitation. 
In turn the so-deteriorated ecology has had, and is having 
all its evil Consequences leading in effect to further 
impoverishment, both social and economic. 

So then, the problem before us is not merely that of 
the unhealthy urban ecology or of the city’s plague spots; 
it is a much larger one concerning very vitally the socio¬ 
economic status of the human beings, condemned to 
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inhabit the plague spots. It is in short a human problem 
and must of necessity be treated as such. 

2:2 The Human Approach 

It is imperative that for the solution of this human 
problem we should adopt what has been termed as the 
Human Approach. Fortunately there now obtains quite 
a general agreement about this approach among the offi¬ 
cial and non-official agencies actively interested in this 
problem. Even so, it is possible that the approach may 
permit varying interpretations when specific programmes 
of action are taken on hand. It is necessary, therefore, 
to lay down specific principles on the basis of which such 
programmes can be worked out. 

Considering this position, the Bharat Sewak Samaj, 
Delhi Pradesh, suggested the following as the minimum 
requirements of a slum programme in their note to the 
Prime Minister submitted for the consideration of the 
conference convened by him in May, 1956 (The note is 
appended to this report as Appendix I). 

9 

(1) The slum programme should be so framed and 
executed as to involve no harrassment, no coercion and 
no adverse effect on the socio-economic status of the slum 
dwellers. 

(2) Both in formulation and implementation of the 
programme it should be considered necessary to obtain 
not merely goodwill but also active participation of the 
slum dwellers. 

It must be emphasised that the above requirements 
were put forth only as safeguards. The approach in fact 
warrants that we should go much further and aim at 
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raising the socio-economic status of the slum dwellers 
simultaneously with ecological improvement. It makes 
it imperative that we evolve an integrated plan of action 
covering social education ; economic betterment; public 
health and sanitation ; repairs, reconstruction and new 
construction of dwellings ; and development of new 
residential -areas.' Our action should deal with all the 
aspects of life lived in the slums. 

2:3 The Socio-Economic Survey 

To be realistic an overall integrated plan for eradi¬ 
cation of the slum menace has to be based on reliable 
information about the different aspects of life in the slums 
which was found to be almost entirely lacking. We knew 
in a broad and general way that these people were very 
poor and that they suffered from many social handicaps. 
But we knew little of the nature and intensity of economic 
compulsions and social ties that kept them bound to the 
so-called plague spots. We knew little even of the extent 
of their needs in matters of housing, health and education 
etc. It was therefore felt necessary to undertake investi¬ 
gation of these aspects of slum living. 

This investigation work was taken up towards the 
end of 1955, when a detailed questionnaire was prepared 
and forwarded to the zonal organisers of the Samaj for 
collection of data about the slums falling in the respective 
{ .zones. However, beyond indicating the large magnitude 
of the work-load involved, these initial efforts did not 
prove satisfactory, evidently for want of technical 
guidance and trained investigators and very soon the 
need of reorganising the work on scientific lines was 
realised. 
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This re-organisation was achieved in April, 1956' 
when thanks to the initiative taken by an officer of the 
Health Ministry’s Town Planning Organisation, it 
became possible to enlist the co-operation of the Delhi 
School of Economics and the Delhi School of Social 
Work, both of whom showed keen interest.in 'this problem 
and had the requisite experience of survey work. A small 
Survey Committee, composed of the representatives of 
the Samaj and the above institutions and with the said 
Town Planning Officer as Convener, was set up to plan 
and organise the present socio-economic survey. This 
Committee approved the survey scheme and budget,' 
prepared by the representatives of the School of Econo- 
jnics and formally resolved that they should also under¬ 
take the responsibility of day-to-day guidance and 
supervision of the survey work. The budget require¬ 
ment of Rs. 10,000 was met from the generous 
grant received from the Prime Minister who has 
been taking very keen interest in the slum work of 
the Samaj. 

The requisite technical assistance and finance having 
been obtained the survey was launched in May, 1956. 
The first month was spent in making preparations and 
training investigators. The field work was completed in 
course of the next six months from June- to November, 
1956. The data collected was then passed on to the 
Statistical Workshop of the School of Economiics 
for processing and tabulation, which was completed 
in course of about five months. The • final tables 
were thus ready towards the end of • April, 1957 
when analysis of data and drafting of the report was 
taken on hand. 
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2:4 The Socio-Economic Aspects Surveyed 

Since the survey had the set purpose of helping the 
formulation of slum programme, its scope has been 
limited to the aspects of slum living that required specific 
consideration in this context. Selection of these aspects 
was made in light particularly of programme of redistri¬ 
bution of the slum population needed for attainment of 
our ultimate objective of establishing a healthy ecology 
throughout the urban area. The chief elements of such 
a programme are (a) development of new residential 
areas and erection of dwellings therein, (b) re-development 
of the present slum areas involving demolition and 
reconstruction of dwellings and (c) removal of the 
required proportion of people from the latter to the 
former areas. The specific decisions involved in this 
programme may be stated as below : 

(1) The extent and location of new areas to be 
developed. 

(2) The type of dwellings to be constructed on the 
new and cleared sites. 

(3) The section of the slum population to be 
shifted. 

(1) The requirement of new lands can be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of data concerning the total slum 
population, its demographic characteristics, and its civic 
needs. Their location must obviously take into account 
the nature of economic and social relationships of the 
population to be shifted with the urban core, and 
within this, the relation between the particular areas they 
inhabit and their work-spots. 
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(2) It is generally agreed that the costs of construc¬ 
tion need very careful consideration. We have to consider 
the size and composition of families in order to determine 
their minimum requirements. But we must necessarily 
consider also their economic condition, particularly their 
rent-paying capacity. The latter will indicate the maxi¬ 
mum they can afford now, which most certainly will 
prove to be much too inadequate and so the question of 
subsidised construction inevitably arises. The only way 
in which the burden of subsidies can be minimised is to 
seek for means of raising their rent-paying capacity, of 
bettering their economic condition. For this purpose we 
need a rather detailed study of their present position and 
future prospects ; a study of the sources of income and 
employment, and of their aptitudes including literacy, 
educational status and technical qualification etc. 

(3) The decision regarding shifting of people is 
admittedly crucial and at the same time a very complex 
one. We have in a sense to draw up a priority list of 
slum families to be shifted. In framing such a scale of 
priorities we have to consider the effects of shifting 
particularly on the individual economies of the families 
so affected. Here, in addition to the relationship of their 
residences to the work-spots we may also consider attitude 
of these people towards their present homes and the 
society they live in. 

The aspects selected in light of the above considera¬ 
tions are: (i) Demographic characteristics of the slum 
population including age-sex composition, civil condition, 
family size and family relationships'etc. (ii) Economic 
condition including their income, employment and 
conditions governing present sources of income and 
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employment; and also their attitudes tawards them, 
(iii) Education and Health, particularly the present 
position and needs, (iv) Housing—the available living 
space and its inadequacy, and willingness or otherwise 
of leaving the present dwellings for better ones in new 
.areas. 

2:5 The Survey Scheme 

s * 

This scheme has been prepared with a view to obtain 
data depicting the status of the entire slum population 
living within the boundaries of the Delhi Municipal 
Committee. For this purpose we have had no alternative 
' to accepting the list of slums prepared by the Municipality 
as the basis. As noted earlier in para 1:8 (p. 10), after 
due scrutiny and spot-visits we modified the list so as to 
include as many as. 1010 places. Among these, 771 are 
katras, 181 are houses and 58 are bast is. 

Following the well-tried techniques of such socio¬ 
economic survey,?, the present scheme accepts family as 
the unit of survey, uses the technique of random sampling 
and employs the interview method of inquiry. The survey 
work has accordingly been carried out in two stages : (i) 
complete enumer.ation or listing of the families living in 
these 1010 places, needed, for the construction of the 
^universe of the survey, and (ii) detailed investigation of 
the sample families selected at random from the universe. 
It may be added that the sample fraction of 10% and the 
sample design described later, were adopted after a very 
fruitful discussion on the subject with Dr. Patnaik of the 
Central Statistical Organisation and Mr. Sivasubramanian 
of the Delhi School of Economics. 
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2:6 Enumeration •. ‘ 

The field work in connection with enumeration was 
commenced in early June and was completed in about 
two months time, towards the end of July, 1956. .Thirty- 
five enumerators participated in this work on purely 
voluntary basis. Daily assignment of an enumerator 
consisted of a series of municipal house, numbers from 
' the slum list together with the available details 'of their 
location. The enumerator had to trace out these numbers 
and then go around from tenement to tenement collecting 
the required information about alt the families occupying 
them. This had to be recorded on a separate slip for 
each family. 

The record on the slip included (i) verified address 
of the family (ii) name of the head of the family together 
with the name of his father or her husband (iii) his/her 
present occupation and (iv) total number separately of 
male and female members of the family. 

The lowest educational qualification amongst these 
enumerators was matriculation; most of them were, how¬ 
ever, graduates. Majority of them have had experience 
of similar work in the Greater Delhi Survey of the Delhi 
School of Economics. Those of them who did not have 
this advantage received practical guidance-in'company • of 
the experienced hands in matters of- locating house 
numbers allotted to them and of explaining the objectives ' 
of the survey to the informants. Before putting the 
enumerators on the field a series of lectures and discussion 
meetings were arranged so that they ail understood the 
objectives of the survey and the approach . of; the Samaj 
to the problem of slums. They were supplied with detailed 
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and specific instructions on how to conduct themselves 
and their work and were also taken round some typical 
slums. 

Particular care was taken to so time the field work 
as to suit the convenience of the informants ; in many 
cases prior information had to be obtained on this point 
and then passed on to the enumerators. In actual practice 
the work was conducted, on week days, in the early hours' 
of morning before the people left for their jobs and late 
in the evening after they returned ; on Sundays and 
holidays it continued from early morning till noon. It 
may be noted also that assistance of the local workers of 
the Samaj and interested slum dwellers, most of whom 
were readily available on the field, very much facilitated 
the smooth conduct of field work. 

Scrutiny and spot-checking of the returns submitted 
by the enumerators were undertaken in order to ensure 
reliability and completeness of data collection. Thorough 
scrutiny of all slips returned operated simultaneously 
with the field \vork. In the initial stages it was done in 
the presence of the enumerators so that it became possible 
to indicate to them the errors of their recording. Spot¬ 
checking on a 10% basis of the work of each individual 
enumerator was commenced soon after the returns 
began coming in. Common error revealed by spot¬ 
checking was, with regard to the entry of occupation, 
the tendency being to use generalised terms such as 
business, service, labour etc., but this was remedied by 
holding individual discussions with enumerators. On 
the whole the operation can be considered satisfactory; 
few left-outs were revealed and there was practically no 
case of refusal. 
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The overall result of counting came to 32,599 
families with a population of 1,61,803 distributed over 
the three zones as follows : 


Table 11 : Summary of Enumeration 


Zone 

No. of slums 

No. of families 

No. of persons 


I 

416 

8,609 

43,148 


II 

565 

16,558 

82,101 


III 

29 

7,432 

36,554 


Total ... 

1010 

32,599 

1,61,803 


2:7 The Sample Design 

These 32,599 families, constituting the universe of 
the survey are very unevenly distributed over the 1010 
slums. Measured in terms of families the size of slums 
varies greatly from a single family in several cases to 
beyond 1000 families in case of a few bastis. Considering 
this position the slums have been classified according to 
size in three principal categories or strata for the purpose 
of drawing samples as shown below : 


Table 12 : Distribution of Slums by Size 


Category 

Size 

No. of families 

No. of 
slums 

Irotal No. 
of families 

Total No. 
of persons 

I 

Very small 

1-4 

55 

166 

1,048 

4 

II 

Small 

5-19 

566 

6,461 • 

34,831 

Medium 

20-49 

304 J 

9,002 

46,772 


Total ... 

5-49 

870 

* v ‘l 5,463 

81,603 

III 

Large 

50-200 

66 

5,494 

25,961 

Very large 

200 and more 

19 

11,476 

53,191 


Total ... 

50 and more 

85 

16,970 

79,152 

G.Total... | 



1010 

32,599 

1 ? 61,803 
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The first category accounts for less than one per 
cent of the universe and could be safely ignored without 
affecting the representative character of the sample. 
Accordingly, no family from this category was included 
in the sample list. 

The second accounts for half the slum population. 
Here the alternative was between (i) drawing a 10% 
sample, from the whole lot of 15,463 families anck 
(ii) selecting 10% of the 870 slums and then including 
all the families living in 87 slums selected from the list, the 
assumption being that for the purpose of the survey they 
could be treated as a homogeneous group. The latter 
has been adopted and has been found satisfactory and 
very convenient from the point of view of field-work 
operation. 

. The third is as much important as the second bui 
here it was not possible to consider the 85 slums falling 
therein homogeneous in any sense. Most of them are 
bast is, each having its own individual origin and history, 
housing people belonging to a specified caste or occupation 
or in-migrant group. There was therefore no alternative 
to drawing a 10% sample from each of them separately. 

For both these categories samples were drawn by 
using the tables.of random numbers. Total number of 
families thus, selected came to 3,226 distributed as between 
the two categories as below : 


Table 13 : Sample Design 


‘Category 

1 No. of slums 

No. of families 

No. of samples 

II 

• 87 (10% of 870) 

1,527 

1,527 

III 

85 

16,970 

1,699 (10% of 16970) 

Total ... J 

172 ' 


3,226 
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The size of the sample thus drawn is less than the 
required 10% by 34 families. Half the difference is 
accounted for by the elimination of the first category. The 
remaining was the result of the method adopted for the 
second category which evidently has given in effect a 
little weightage to slums of less than the average size of ‘ 
this category. The size of the difference (0.2%) is abso- 
, lutely innocuous and so the list of 3,226 families has been 
adopted without hesitation as the sample list. 

2:8 The Schedule 

The investigators employed for interviewing the 
sample families were given printed schedules for the 
purpose of systematically recording the information 
collected from each family. The schedule together • 
with the instructions issued to investigators is 
attached to this report as Appendix 2. It will 

be seen that the schedule is designed to cover all the 
aspects mentioned in para 2:4 above. It is divided in 9 
blocks, containing 146 entries and 43 additional columns 
for coding purposes. 

* 

I Identification \ 

In addition to information about location etc., 
this block is designed to include further information 
about head of family with respect to religion, caste,, 
mother tongue and migratory status; and about 
the interviewer’s visit with respect to the person 
interviewed, language used and time spent for 
interview. '• *; 

II Family Composition 

This is the basic block and records information 
separately for each member of the. family with 
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respect to his or her age, sex and civil condition; 
literacy, education, technical training if any; and 
economic status. 

III Present Employment 

Records separately for each employed member of 
the family detailed data about their present employ¬ 
ment including nature, duration, status, organisa¬ 
tion etc. ; conditions of work separately for regular 
and casual employment; income and expenditure 
at the work-spot; and the attitude of the person 
in question towards his present job. In addition, 
nature, duration and income from subsidiary 
occupations, if any, are also included. 

IV Unemployment 

Records separately for each member of the family 
who having no job, is seeking one, the details about 
duration of unemployment; last employment if 
any ; nature of job sought and income expected 
therefrom ; and willingness or otherwise of the 
person in question to accept job outside Delhi. 

V Employment History 

The nature, duration and earnings of previous 
employments are recorded here for employed mem¬ 
bers included in block III and also for unemployed 
members seeking job not for the first time included 
in block IV, with a view to obtain some information 
on the subject of occupational mobility among the 
slum dwellers. 

VI Education 

Attempt is here made to obtain details about all 
the children of school-going age (6-14 years) ; 
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for those studying about the class, institution, 
hours of study, expenses and financial aid received, 
if any ; and for those not studying, about the 
reasons preventing their study, nature of their work 
at home and the attitude of their guardians in the 
matter. In addition a direct question is asked as 
to the willingness or otherwise of the parents to 
move to a place affording better education facilities. 

VII Health 

This block is divided further into four parts as 
follows : A, refers to general health and disability, 
if any ; B, to illnesses, if any, suffered by members 
of the family in course of the previous year ; C, and 
D, respectively to births and deaths in the course 
of the preceding decade or of the period of their 
stay in this place in case of those families that 
moved into it latter. 

VIII Housing 

In addition to recording details regarding the period 
of stay, tenure, rent and accommodation etc., this 
block includes several direct questions aimed at 
eliciting the attitudes and opinions of the informants 
about the conditions in which they are living. 

IX This is an additional block provided for the use of 
the investigator, particularly for recording his 
remarks about the response and his appraisal of 
the data collected. 

2:9 Operation of The Field Work 

Schedule filling commenced in the second week of 

August and was completed towards the end of November, 
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1956. Compared to enumeration this was a much more 
technical, exacting and time-consuming job and so 
instead of voluntary help, investigators were recruited 
on part-time basis and were paid at a rate of annas 8 
per schedule. 

The minimum qualification considered for the 
recruitment of investigators was graduation ; those having^ 
previous experience were preferred. In all 40 investi¬ 
gators participated in this work. 

In addition there were three whole-time salaried 
supervisors whose job it was to make day-to-day allot¬ 
ments of sample families to investigators, to receive the 
filled schedules, to scrutinise them and to carry on spot¬ 
checking. These supervisors were selected because of 
their experience of survey work in the Delhi School of 
Economics. 

All the field investigators had to go through a 
course of training before receiving allotment of paid work. 
This training consisted of (i) a series of discussion meet¬ 
ings at which all technical terms used in the schedule 
were explained to them and instructions were given about 
the specific questions to be asked as also about the man- 
ner of asking them, and (ii) practice of filling trial 
schedules for slum families not included in the sample 
list Each investigator filled, at least, seven such trial 
schedules which were duly scrutinised in his presence. 
It was thus attempted to ascertain that they had acquir¬ 
ed thorough understanding of each column of the 
schedule as weil as the required proficiency in using the 
codes provided for facilitating their work of recording 
the data. 
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Scrutiny operated simultaneously covering each and 
every filled schedule returned by the investigators. It 
revealed discrepancies and even blank columns. They 
were without delay shown to them and were corrected, 
where necessary, by their re-visiting the sample families 
in question for obtaining fresh data. It must be added 
that these discrepancies and blanks got very much reduced 
. as the work proceeded. 

Spot-checking too was simultaneous. It covered 
over 10% of the schedules selected at random from 
among those returned by each investigator. The 
supervisor on this duty visited the family in question, 
contacted the head of the family, inquired about the visit 
of the investigator and went over all the columns of 
schedule verifying the data entered by the said investiga¬ 
tor. Findings of the spot-checking were not at all 
disturbing and in fact testified very convincingly to the 
effect that the investigators in general were working with 
great enthusiasm and confidence. It revealed that they 
encountered little difficulty in obtaining ■'data for blocks 
of family composition, present employment, unemploy¬ 
ment and education. Difficulties were faced mainly in 
case of employment history, of parts C and D of the block 
on health and of questions 11 to 14 of the block on 
housing conditions. These matters were thoroughly 
discussed with individual investigators so that no ambi¬ 
guities persisted in their minds and so that they could 
tackle their samples with success. It will be seen that for 
dealing with the findings of both scrutiny and spot-check¬ 
ing the method adopted was one of holding discussions 
with individual investigators. Continuous' individual 
attention to the progress of work of each investigator 
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was probably the only way of improving the quality of 
fieid work. 

2:10 Response 

.. ; Out of 3,226 families included in the sample list 
schedules have been filled for 3,135 of them. Only for 


91 families it has not been possible to collect the required 
data. The reasons for this are indicated below : 


Table 14 : Analysis of Non-response 

No. of schedules 
not filled 

Reasons 

—— - 

23 

22 

17 

... 13 

The families could not be traced. 

The families had shifted from the place of enumeration. 

The families had left Delhi. . . 

The families were out of station at the time of repeated 
visits paid. 

The families refused information. . , . . 

Heads of the families not available inspite of repeated visits. 
Deaths in case of single member families. 

Jailed-single member family. 

. 7 

• -4 

V ‘4 

1 

• . 91 , 



The non-response comes to hardly 3%. Consider¬ 
ing its small size no substitutes were selected to replace 
these families on the sample list. 

The response can be considered highly satisfactory. 
But it was indeed as expected for there were factors 
operating at the time to help the success of this venture. 
Among these we may mention (i) the fact that the slum 
dwellers have nothing to hide ; (ii) the zeal and enthu¬ 
siasm of the investigators ; (iii) the goodwill for the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj and for its Convenor, under whose 
leadership the Samaj has been striving their best for the 
cause ot slum dwellers ; and (iv) the atmosphere of 
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expectancy and hope created by the Prime Minister’s 
visit to slums in April, 1956 which was sustained by his 
prompt action in launching the slum improvement 
programme that operated with quite a tempo all through 
the period of this survey. 

» V 

2:11 An Experience 

It may not be out of place finally to mention th^t 
the operation of the field work on this scale has been a 
very useful experience from the point of view of construc¬ 
tive social work. It has been educative for the social 
workers and for the young investigators most of whom 
had for the first time seen the slums in all their naked¬ 
ness. Soon after they started it became clear that they 
were not any more working for monetary remuneration ; 
the driving force was the feeling that they were doing 
some service where it was most needed. Several of these 
youngmen have developed in course of their work so 
keen and enduring an interest in this cause that they now 
form a nucleus for active social work in slums which the 
Samaj is undertaking. • • • 

4 

•4 

The Survey attracted the attention even of public 
men, many of whom visited the slums which were being 
surveyed. They, it appears, have. in the result found 
themselves keener than before to participate.in the slum 
work. Same can be said of the government officials 
connected with the problem of slums. It is a feeling also 
that those occupying themselves with the preparation of 
the Master Plan for the Greater Delhi'in the Health 
Ministry’s Town Planning Organisation, too, came to 
recognise in this very period the imperative necessity of 
giving due consideration to this problem in their scheme 
for redevelopment of Old Delhi City. 
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As for the slum dwellers, they could not be expected 
to realise the need of such a survey but even so they gave 
their very willing co-operation in the survey work. Where 
the investigator was more patient and persevering they 
lent their mind and ears to understand what all this was 
about. In several places they went in fact a little 
further and insisted that social work should forthwith be 
started by the Samaj in an intensive manner in their own 
area, assuring at the same time that they were prepared 
to participate actively in any self-help programme 
launched by the Samaj. The Samaj in turn has lost no 
time in organising these enthusiasts into a team of 
workers and at the moment three such teams of slum 
dwellers are working, one each, in Manekpura, Sabzi- 
mandi and Turkman Gate Area. It appears quite clear 
that the Survey has by itself given a lead to the social 
workers in organising and educating the slum dwellers 
and iri developing local leadership from among them 
with a view to secure their active and whole-hearted 
participation in programmes of slum clearance and 
redevelopment of these areas. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that ttie spirit of service with which the Survey 
was organised by the Samaj has in this respect yielded 
adequate rewards, though apparently they are quite 
incidental. 


Ill 

The Slum Dwellers 


3:1 Introductory 

In this chapter we will take the first step of 
acquiring acquaintance with the slum dwellers, seeking 
answers to such pertinent questions as to who they 
really are ; where do they come from ; what is their age- 
sex composition, their civil condition, their economic 
status and the extent of literacy and education among 
them etc. We will consider for this purpose firstly the 
data of block I of the schedule about the head of the 
family and then of block II for individual members of 
the family. With respect to presentation, it may be 
noted that the treatment followed in this and the subse¬ 
quent chapters which give analysis of the data, figures 
are given separately for the zones only in cases of 
characteristics exhibiting marked differences as between 
these zones ; for all other characteristics only the overall 
figures for the slum population of the city as a whole are 
considered. 


I 

3:2 In-migration 

As shown in the first chapter the principal cause of 
the aggravation of the slum menace has been the rapid 
growth of population, which was more a consequence of 
‘in-migration’ than of any change in the rate of natural 
increase. In view of this fact, the present population 
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may be classified into two broad categories—(i) original 
residents claiming Delhi to be their native place and 
(ii) in-migrants who have come from outside. Information 
for this purpose has been obtained in Col. 6 (e) of block 
1 by posing the question as to whether the head of family 
belonged to Delhi, the fact to be determined by ascertain¬ 
ing whether or not at the time of his birth his parents 
were living in Delhi in a settled state. 

. • The replies received to this query indicate that the 

in-migrants predominate the sample population to the 
extent of constituting three-fourths of the total. The 
zonal distribution is as follows : 


Table 15 : Resident and In-migrant Families by Zones 


Zone 

Residents 

In-migrants 

Total 


No. of 

l As % of 

No. of 

As % of 

No. of 

!• 

families 

total (Col. 6) 

families 

total (Col.6) 

families 

* 1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 1 

6 

’ * 

« 

I 

, 336 

39 

524 

61 

860 

II * : 

328 

21 

1215 

79 

1543 

in 

133« 

28 

599 

82 

732 

Total 

797 

25 

2338 

75 

3135 


' . .It is clear that more than half the in-migrants reside i 

hj zone II. Their proportion in the total slum popula¬ 
tion.for the zbne is 79%, which is significantly larger 
than the corresponding figure for zone I but is only a 
’ little smaller'than the one for zone III. Evidently it has 
been easier for the bulk of the in-coming families to 
find accommodation in the extra-mural wards of the 
’ D. M. C. (Nos. 12 to 20). 

The .smaller proportion for the intra-mural Delhi 
(zone I) must be viewed in light of the fact that the 
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impact of the population growth set in here much earlier, 
causing relatively more acute congestion, parti¬ 
cularly, of houses on land. So considered its absorption 
of in-migrant families to the extent of raising their 
proportion in the total to 61% is no meaner performance 
and the consequences arising therefrom are not in fact 
any less serious than for the other two zones. If, on the 
other hand, we consider the relative position from the 
point of view of a clearance programme involving shiftiAg 
of people from the slums, the situation has to be con¬ 
sidered more difficult for this zone than for the other two. 
For, indeed, shifting of in-migrants whose duration of 
stay must relatively be shorter should prove easier than 
the uprooting of the original residents from the places of 
their birth. 

3:3 Sources of Migration 

It is of interest to know where these 2,338 in¬ 
migrant families have come from. For this purpose the 
schedule records, in Col. 6 (i) of block I, the native place' 
of the head of family. Here the native place is defined 
as the place where the parents of the head were living in 
a settled state at the time of his birth, which can also be 
called the place of his birth. The information- recorded 
refers to the name of the place, district and sthte, and to 
its rural or urban character. For our. purpose it is 
sufficient here to consider the state in which it is situated 
and its rural-urban character. The states are as they 
existed before the reorganisation of Nqvember, 1956. 
The rural and urban distinction takes into account only 
the size of population; places with a population of less than 
5,000 are considered as having a rural, and', those having 
larger populations as having an urban character. The 
position revealed by these data is summarised below: 


Table 16 : Source of Migration 
A B C 


State 

. Rural 

Urban 

Both 



fto. 

%i° 

%to 

10 

%to 

c 

No. 

% to 

5 

% to 
10 

%to 

C 

No. 

%to 

5 

%to 

10 

1 

India — U.P. 

488 

50 

— 

73*5 

176 

50 

— 

26-5 

664 

50 

— 

2 

„ — Rajasthan 

298 

31 

— 

760 

94 

26 

— 

24-0 

392 

30 

— 

3 

„ — Punjab 

137 

14 

— 

72-5 

52 

15 

— 

27*5 

189 

14 

— 

4 

„ — Other States ... 

52 

05 

— 

611 

33 

09 

— 

38*9 

85 

06 

— 

5 

Total 

975 

100 

75*8 

73*3 

355 

100 

33*7 

26*7 

1,330 

100 

56*9 

6 

Pakistan-West 

311 

— 

— 

— 

691 

— 

— 

— 

1,002 

— 

_ 

7 

„ -East 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

8 

Total 

311 

— 

24*2 

310 

692 

— 

65*8 

690 

1,003 

— 

42-9 

9 

Other countries 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

0*5 

— 

5 

— 

0-2 

10 

Grand Total 

1,286 

— 

100-0 

550 

1,052 

— 

1000 

450 

2,338 

— 

100*0 
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Chart 2. Percentage Distribution of In-migrants 
according to Source of Migration 


1002 or nearly 43% of the entire lot of in- 
migrants came from West Pakistan ; evidently all of 
them are refugees who have come in effect to., further 
congest the already over-crowded slums of Delhi in 
1947-48. It may be noted also that the proportion 
among the refugees of those coming from E^st Pakistan 
is entirely negligible.* 

There are five families claiming native place in a 
foreign country. Three of them are from Nepal and the 
Remaining two have come from Burma. About the 
latter an examination of the other data indicates that 

♦It may be mentioned that the proportion of the displaced persons among 
the slum dwellers is just a little higher than among the general population. 
Compared to 32% here, the corresponding percentage of displaced persons to the 
tptal population of Old Delhi was 31% according to 1951 census. (See District 
' Census Hand Book Vol. 27, Pages 14-18). 
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these heads of family were bom in Burma to Indian 
parents who had settled there ; both have given Hindi 
for their mother tongue and are Hindus by religion. 
We have thus practically no families of foreign origin 
among the slum dwellers. 

The other 1,330 or 57% of the in-migrant families 
hail from the states of the Indian Union. The bulk of 

• them, conforming to expectations, have come from the,, 
neighbouring states of Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Punjab. These three respectively account for 50, 30 and 
14 per cent of this lot. The remaining 85 families, it 

. may be added, have been drawn from almost as many 
districts scattered over the length and breadth of the 
country, over 14 other states ; principal among these 

• states are : Madras, accounting for 17 families ; Pepsu, 
for J4*; Madhya Bharat, for 9 ; and Bihar, for 8. 

‘About the zonal distribution of these in-migrant 
families it is sufficient to add that the bulk of those 
coming - from Punjab and West Pakistan are found in 
zone II. Those coming from U. P. are distributed over 
the three zones .broadly in the ratio of 2 : 3 : \ and those 
from" Rajasthan have concentrated largely in zone III 
where the baslis predominate. 

Wjhat appears to be a striking feature of the rural- 
urban composition of this in-migrant lot is that while 
among the refugees (those coming from West Pakistan) 
people with urban background predominate to the extent 
of constituting nearly two-thirds of their total, among 
those coming from the neighbouring states of Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Punjab, it is the ex-rurals that 
constitute more than three-fourths of the corresponding 
total. The ratio of the rural-urban composition of the 
total of in-migrant families comes to 55 : 45 but if we 
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consider the overall position by taking the grand total of 
all the 3135 slum families, the addition of the 797 resi¬ 
dents in the urban category modifies this ratio to 40 : 60. 


3:4 Mother Tongue 


Spoken language is accepted as the indispensable 
means of communication ; for most of the slum dwellers 
it is indeed the only means. Apart from the fact that 
for sometime past it has been, as it yet very unfortunately 
remains to be, the cause of arousing passions among the 
public, it is admittedly a great social force binding people 
together and creating among them a feeling of common 
fellowship. It is very useful therefore to identify 
the slum dwellers also by the language they can best 
speak. Attempt accordingly was made to o v btain- 
information about the languages spoken at home* by the 
slum dwellers in col. 6 (d) of block I. The investigators 
were, however, specifically asked to put a direct' question 
as to what the mother tongue of the head was and not 
to cross-question the informant about the language 
professed as such, even if at the time of the interview he 
used a language other than the one so indicated. In 
practice, however, investigators faced no' difficulty in 
obtaining the language spoken at home. We ..got the 
replies from all the 3,135 heads of families, which give 
the following results: 

Table 17 : Mother Tongue " 


4 . 


No. 

Language 

Residents 

i In-migrants 

. Total 

% ; 

1 

Hindi or Hindustani 

739 

1,453 

2,192 

700 

2 

Punjabi 

9 

729'*, 

.' 738 

23*5 

3 

Urdu 

45 

71: 

■p 116 

3*7 

4 

Sindhi 


48 

48' 

. . 1*5 

5 

Other Indian languages 

4 

35 

39 

1-2 

6 

Foreign languages 

— 

2 

• 2 

01 


Total 

797 

2,338 

3,135 

100*0 
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It may be stated, by way of explanation, that Hindi 
and Hindustani have been bracketed together for the 
sake of practical convenience, as it is admittedly difficult 
to make a clear distinction between them which, in any 
case, is one of the degree of purity or, say, of the immu¬ 
nity of the language from the influences of Urdu. It is 
worth remembering, however, that in the case of Delhi the 
influences of Urdu, which had enjoyed a very prosperous^ 
time here under the rule of the Moghuls, have endured 
with strength till almost this day to make it the natural 
home of Hindustani. And so it may be safely assumed 
that by and large the mother tongue of residents included 
in col. 1 of the above table is Hindustani as distingui¬ 
shed from the ‘ suddha ’ Hindi. 

As the above table shows Hindi, including Hindus¬ 
tani, clearly preponderates among the slum dwellers and 
is spoken by 70% of them. Punjabi is the next in 
importance but accounts for only 23 5% of the total. 
The only other language spoken by a sizable section of 
the slum dwellers is Urdu with 3 - 7% of the total. 

Among the residents preponderance of Hindi is 
almost complete ; 739 or nearly 93% of the 797 resident 
families speak Hindi. Here Punjabi yields the second 
place to Urdu which is spoken in 45 or nearly 6% of the 
total number of resident families. Punjabi occupies the 
third place but is spoken in the homes of only 9 
families. 

Among the in-migrant families, Punjabi accounting 
for 31% of them is the second, preceded by Hindi with 
%» and followed in the third and fourth places respec¬ 
tively by Urdu and Sindhi with their 3% and 2%. 
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Included among the other Indian languages spoken by 
35 families, are : Tamil with 17, Bengali with 4, Marathi 
with 4, Telugu with 2 and Malayalam also with 2 of 
these families. Mother tongue of the two families 
recorded against col. 6 for foreign languages is Gurkhali; 
they are among the three families coming from Nepal as 
shown in the preceding paragraph, the remaining one of 
K which has shown Hindi as their mother tongue. 

If we consider the total of families speaking 
Punjabi, Urdu and Sindhi, the languages of West 
Pakistan, it will be seen that this total is smaller 
than the total number of families coming from ^Vest 
Pakistan as recorded in the preceding paragraph. This 
indicates that at least one hundred out of the said 1,002 
evidently refugee families coming from West Pakistan' 
have indicated as their mother tongue a language other 
than the above three. 

3:5 Religion and Caste 

Religion and caste were the principal characteristics- 
used for classifying population by the Reports of 
Censuses conducted under the British Rule. The first 
census of Independent India conducted in 1951 discarded 
the caste characteristic. As for religion, it rpay be 
, argued that it is of little consequence in our secular 
state. Even so, the fact remains that religion and caste 
are yet very deep-rooted factors conditioning the social 
structure in India ; they are especially so for the poor 
and down-trodden masses. Religion and caste groups 
enjoy in fact positions that cannot at all be ignored. In 
any case, it is most common to identify a person by his 
religion and caste and we may do well to acquaint 
ourselves with the classification of the slum population 
by these two characteristics. 
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• To take up religion first, consider the following 
table giving the required distribution of the sample 
families together with the corresponding percentages of 
the total. The table also includes the break-up in terms 
of percentages of the city’s entire population, as revealed 
by the tw.o censuses of 1951 and 1941, in order to 
facilitate comparison in light of the composition changes 
that haVe occurred in this decade. 


Table 18 : Religious Composition 


. ’ ^ Religion 

• 

Sample families 

No. % 

Total population of 
the city 

\95l% 1941% 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jains 

Others f 

Total 

\ 

2,782 88-8 

214 6-8 

122 39 

14 04 

3 01 

79-1 50-6 

8*3 1-7 

101 450 

0-5 08 

1-9 1'8 

01 01 

3,135 100 0 ) 

100 0 100-0 


It will be seen that the composition of Old Delhi’s 
population recorded a drastic change in course of the 
decade. The city in fact changed its character in the 
short span of a.few months following the Independence 
daite of August, the 15th of 1947, from a mixed (Hindu- 
Muslim) to,what may be called a preponderantly Hindu 
one'. The cause, as is too well-known, was the Partition 
which caused i large-scale movements of panic-striken 
; masses from India of Muslims, and to India of Hindus 
who came in very much larger number. The status of 
Muslims in the city’s population as measured in terms of 
percentages of the total suffered on that account a decline 
from 45 to 10 while both Hindus and Sikhs improved 
their shares respectively from 51 to 79 and from 1*7 to 8’3. 
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The composition according to religion of the slufc 
population is broadly of the same pattern as that of 1951 
but with this difference that the preponderance of Hindus 
is significantly larger. As against this comparatively 
larger size of the Hindu lot among the slum dwellers we 
have the smaller shares of the other religions ; principal 
among them are Muslims and Sikhs. 

s Now with respect to caste we may consider -only 
the Hindu families. There are indeed innumerable castes 
and sub-castes among the Hindus and this makes it 
difficult to adopt any pre-coding system for the purpose 
of systematic record. In the alternative the investigators 
were asked to put direct question as to which caste hnd 
sub-caste the head of family belonged to and were further 
requested not to cross-question him on the subject..- *Gf 
the 2,782 Hindu families, 82 failed to indicate' their 
specific caste and the matter was not pursued further. 
The 2,700 families for which replies have beemreceived 
are distributed as follows : 


Table 19 : Distribution of Hindus by Caste 







• * 4 



Caste 

No. of families 

% ojf total 

1 

Rajputs 


551 • • 

‘ 20*4 

2 

Chamars 


385 • 

14*3 

3 

Khatris 


349- 

, -.’12*9 

4 

Arora 


• 280 

, 10*4* • 

5 

Brahmins 


201 : 

“ * “ 7*'4 

6 

Baniyas 


•128 • . 

• 4*7 

7 

Julaha 


67 . 

•2*5 ‘ 

8 

Bhangi 


•60 

• ‘ *2*2 < 1 

9 

Jats 


51 

1-9 ‘ 

10 

Kahars 


47 . 

1-7 

11 

Dhobi 


. 42 

1*6 

12 

Kumhars 


30 

* . H 

13 

Naai 


29 

1-1 

14 

Other castes 


480 • 

17*8 

% 



Total 

2,700 

100 : 0 
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A perusal of the above table is sufficient to convince 
that slum dwelling is not at all limited to those on lower 
social strata among the Hindus. The higher ups—includ¬ 
ing Khatris, Aroras, Baniyas and even Brahmins, consti¬ 
tute, in the above composition, over 35% of the total. 
Rajpiits having an equal claim for inclusion among the 
. high caste-Hindus top the above list with over 20% of 
the total. So it may be advanced that majority of the 
slum dwellers cannot be considered as subject to any 
social oppression and injustices within the Hindu society; 
their social status has not, it thus appears, been helpful 
in preventing their resorting to slum dwelling which 
presumably has been imposed upon them as a necessity 
by their economic status. 

Among the lower-downs are included the backward 
classes shown in the above table in col. II, 12 and 13, 
and the schedule castes shown in col. 2, 7, 8 and 10. 
The former category constitutes only 4% and the latter 
ais much as 21% of the total. It may be mentioned here 
that compared jto their share in the total population of 
the city as revealed by the 1951 census, the proportion 
of the schedule castes in the slum population is very 
much larger, the respective percentages figures being 9-5 
and 20 7. 

. The combined proportion for these two categories 
must be taken to be larger than 25% as shown here in 
order to give weight also to the castes of these categories 
included in col. 14 of “other castes”. Broadly speaking 
we can say therefore that between 25 to 38% of the 
Hindu slum dwellers belong to lower strata of the Hindu 
society. 
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II 

3:6 Size of Family 

Before we pass on to consider the sample popula¬ 
tion consisting of members constituting the 3,135 sample 
families, we may refer to two general features of the 
families themselves, namely the size of family and the 
structure of family relationships. Family size admittedly 
js important not only as revealing the congestion of 
people in the small and unhealthy slum tenements but 
also as indicating the minimum requirements of living 
space which a realistic programme of their rehabilitation 
in a non-slum neighbourhood should provide for. The 
data bearing on this point is available in block II of the 
schedule which records information separately for each 
individual member of the family. 

The total number of members recorded for these 
3,135 families is 15,089 ; the average size therefore comes 
to 4‘8. The average differs as between the three zones 
only a little; it is the same for zone II but for zone 
III it is smaller and for zone I larger, in both cases 
by 0-2 persons. Considering this position we may, for 
all practical purposes, take the typical- slum family as 
consisting of five members. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that five members constitute in India what 
may be called a normal family size. However, compared 
to the average size of family (household) for the Old 
Delhi City as a whole the typical slum family is • very 
probably a bit smaller, for according to the 1951 census 
the average household for Old Delhi consisted of 5 - 6 
persons. 

Consider the following table giving the detailed 
distribution of the 3,135 sample families according to 
size : 
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Table 20 : Sire of Family 


Size 

Families 

Members 

♦ .. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 

320 

10*2 

320 

2*1 

• ' • 2 

343 

10*9 

686 

n 6 c 

• 3 

376 

120 

1,128 

75 

* •* * 4 

469 

15*0 

1,876 

12*4 

5 

471 

15*0 

2,355 

15*6 ^ 

• * 6 

426 

13*6 

2,566 

16*9 

7 

295 

9.4 

2,065 

13-7 

•* **" 8 

819 

6-0 

1,512 

10*0 

0 

91 

29 

819 

5*4 

10 

72 

2*3 

720 

48 

11 or more 

83 

2*7 

1,052 

TO 

Total 

3,135 

100*0 

15,089 

1000 


Chart 3 : Percentage Distribution of Sample Families by Size 



The above represents the overall picture; the 
pattern of distribution is broadly similar for all the three 
zones excepting for the fact that compared to the first 
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two, for zone III the proportions of both the smaller 
families consisting of 1 or 2 members each and the larger 
ones consisting of more than 10 members are smaller 
and so the concentration around the average is more 
marked. ’ \ 

It may be stated also that the largest family, 
included in the col. for “11 or more” members, consists 
df twenty-one persons. It is a joint family composed of. 
four couples and their children—of the father and his. 
three adult sons, all living in a sheltered space of about 
150 sq. feet. Their actual need is evidently five times 
as much as this. 

For an idea of the magnitude of living accommoda¬ 
tion required for rehabilitation of the slum population, 
we may group these families further into three broad 
categories : (A) single member families; (B) families 
consisting of 2 to 5 members, the bulk of which are 
evidently natural or biological families composed of. a 
couple and their progeny; and (C) families consisting of 
more than 5 members, most of which are joint families 
composed of more than one couple and their children. 
The percentage distribution of the sample families accord¬ 
ing to these three categories is : A = 10% ; B=53% ;• 
C=37%. 

For estimating the requirement of accommodation 
we may tentatively accept the following standards for 
the above categories. 

A. For this category it should be possible, and 
even desirable, to accommodate these single-member 
families (i.e. individuals) in dormitory type of dwellings. 
As suggested by the National Seminar on Slum Clearance 
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held : a$.Bombay in May, 1957,* a dormitory room may 
be of'120 sq. feet in size and may accommodate two 
persons. Living room area per person accordingly 
copies to 60 sq. feet. To this we must add say 10 sq. 
fe£t per person for common provision of a kitchen, 
store,- bath-room, latrine etc.f 

B: For both B and C categories we need family 
dwellings. For the B category the basic minimum; 
suggested on the same lines as of the above mentioned 
Seminar, should consist of one room of 120 sq. feet, 
Combined kitchen and verandah of 120 sq. feet and an 
additional 35 sq. feet of space for bathroom, lavatory etc. 
In all it comes to 275 sq. feet. 

' C. For this category—the large family, we must 
provide for at least an additional room, say, of 100 sq. 
feet. ’ Total requirement per family thus comes to 375 

sq. feet. .- 

. Applying the category-wise break-downs of the 
sample-to the entire lot of 48,500 slum families of Old 
Delhi City, we may calculate the total requirement of 
built-up- area oft the basis of above standards as follows: 


Table-?1 : Extent of Accommodation Required 


-— 

• 

Size category 

•% break¬ 
down 

Corresponding 
break-down of 
• 48,500 slum 
families 

Space required 
per family 

Sq. feet 

Total 

requirement 
Sq. feet 

■ V‘ --^7 

• . A • 

V.10 

4,850 

70 

339,500 

B * 

• * 53 . 

25,705 

275 

7,068,875 

* C 

. *37 - 

17,945 

275 

6,729,375 

Total* 

• 100 

>/ 

48,500 


14,137,750 


•See Report pp. 18-19. 

fA unit dormitory is taken to consist of 50 rooms for accommodating 
100 persons, a kitchen, a dining-room, a pantry, 10 bath-rooms and 10 latrines. 
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For rehabilitation of the slum dwellers of Old 
Delhi City we need thus built-up area to the extent of 
over 14 million sq. feet or 157 thousand sq. yards or 
325 acres. If we are to find this building space within a 
properly developed neighbourhood, the aggregate 
requirement of developed land would come to over 800 
acres*. Taking built-up area to cover as high as 40% of 
the developed land, the gross density per an.acre.of 
developed land will then come to about 380 persons. 
This figure is higher than the highest point of density' 
range, suggested by the Interim General Plan of the'. 
Health Ministry’s Town Planning Organisation, by 40%- 
and is much more than double the higher level of “the 
desirable density of development areas” suggested by th’e 
National Slum Seminar. • • =. 

3:7 Family Relationships • ♦ 

The size of the family when compared to. the 
limited living space available in a slum tenement suggests 
a condition of gross congestion of people within the 
tenement. The question may, therefore,’ arise as to the 
reasons, apart from their economic poverty, why the 
people tolerate such a condition. Is it because. of the 
size of the biological family or because of the •persisting 
tradition of the joint family system or because the 
families have had to accommodate in-migrating 
relations? Answer to this question may be sought at- 
least partially in the composition of family iri terms of 

r , f . ~ ‘ 

♦It is not in the least implied here that a plot of 800 acjes of land should 
be acquired and a ‘slum colony* may be established. What.is meant is only that 
if provision is made in developing the required number of nei^3j|bourhpods or 
satellite towns for accommodating some of the slum dwellers in each of them, 
this provision in the aggregate should be of the order of 800 acres. 
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relationships. We will refer for this purpose to col. 3 of 
block II which records separately for each member of the 
family his/her relationship to its head. The aggregate of 
15,089 members are distributed accordingly as shown 
below : 


Table 22 : Distribution of Members by Relationship 


Relationship to head 

No. of members 

% of tota 1 ' 

j 

Self 

3,135 

20*78 

Wife 

2,442 

16*18 

Husband 

4 

00*03 

Sons 

3,940 

26*11 

Daughters 

2,781 

18*43 

Others 

2,787 

18*47 


* The first five relationships constitute the natural or 
biological family; among others are included father, 

* mother, brother, sister, daughter-in-law, paternal grand 
children and other relations found to exist in a joint 
family. 

The general pattern of family relationships is 
practically the Same for all the three zones so far, in any 
case,-as the natural family is concerned. The only signi¬ 
ficant difference exists with respect to the 6th item of 
‘others’ whose proportion for zone III is only 13% of > 
the total as against 18 and 21 per cent for zones I and II 
respectively. 

It will be seen that the heads of the families are 
most predominately males; only four of them are women 
whose husbands are staying with them in the same 
families. The smaller proportion of wives suggests that 
quite a number of the heads of the families are living 
without wives ; this may be because of their existing 
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marital status or, in case generally of in-migrants, be¬ 
cause they have not yet found it possible to call their 
families in. 

The proportion of sons is considerably larger than 
that of daughters ; at least partially it must be because a 
number of daughters have on their marriage gone out of 
these families. Compared to the heads, the sons have a 
larger share in the total, which can be taken to indicate 
the potential increase in the number of families in course 
of the next generation. The ratio of sons to heads being 
132 : 100 this increase cannot be expected to exceed 32%. 
It will in all probability be smaller ; ‘how much smaller’ 
will depend upon the proportion of sons failing to reach 
married state and upon the proportion who might, accept 
to live within a joint family. 

Break-downs of members in terms of relationships 
for the typical slum family of five members are : 


• • 

Table 23 : Composition of the Average Family 


Relationship 

, No. of members 

Head 

100 # 

Wife . ... 

• • 082 * • 

Son 

1*32 

Daughter 

‘ . 0*92 * . • 

Natural family 

4*06 ’ - 

Others 

• . ; 0*94 * 

Total 

5*00 


It will be seen that the size of natural family is 
about 4 persons ; one out of five members of the typical 
family finds accommodation in the family-tenement be¬ 
cause of joint family system or because he had to be 
accommodated on account probably of other social ties— 
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of belonging to the same caste, same sub-caste or same 
native village. So, it appears that the slum dwellers had 
preferred suffering a little more congestion to being cold 
to social ties. 

3:8 Ag.e-Sex Composition 

We may now proceed to examine the main demo¬ 
graphic characteristics of the sample slum population i.e/ 
of the aggregate number of 15,089 members constituting 
the 3,135 sample families. First we will consider their 
age-sex composition in the present para. The next three 
paras will then be devoted to consideration of civil 
condition or marital status; literacy and education ; and 
economic status. 

*§ ' 

Age is recorded on the schedule in terms of the 
number of completed years for each member of the 
family. The investigators were instructed to do this 
preferably by asking the date of birth of each member. 
This has pr 9 yed difficult, for many of the informants 
could not even recall the year of birth, not to speak 
of the exact date and month, and so we had to remain 
content with estimates. In order to get the nearest 
approximations, attempt was made in all cases to help the 
informant’s recollection of the relevant time by drawing 
his attention to important and well-known historical 
events and dates. We have succeeded in thus obtaining 
the actual or estimated age of all the 15,089 members. 
For our purpose these data may be used for classifying 
the slum population only in broad age groups. The age 
groups chosen are (i) infants, (ii) children, (iii) adoles¬ 
cent and young persons, (iv) adults, and (v) old persons. 
The distribution, as it is, represents the prevailing 
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situation which can be meaningfully considered only in 
comparison with the corresponding overall position, say, 
of the whole population of Old Delhi, of which . they 
form a part. For this purpose the only data available'is 
that of the 1951 census and accordingly the following 
table gives two sets of figures (i) for the sample, popula¬ 
tion of the present survey and (ii) for the whole Old 
Delhi population at the time of 1951 census. 


Table 24 : Age and Sex Distribution 


Age-group 

Sample (% of total) 

Census (% of total) 

Category 

Yrs. 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Male 

1 

Female 

. Both 

Infants 

Children 

Young persons 
Adults 

Old persons 

(0-4) 
(5-15) 
(15-34) 
(35-54) 
(55 or 
more) 

9*2 

13*2 

18*5 

97 

3-7 

8*5 

11*4 

16*2 

7*0 

2*6 

17*7 

24*6 

34-7 

16*7 

6*3 

100 

12*2 

19*4 

11*8 

4*3 

90 i 
9*9 5 

14*5 

6*5 

2:4 

% 

\ 190 
. 22*1 
33-9. 
18-J 

6 * 7 . 

% 

Total ... 


54-3 : 

45-7 

1000 

57*7 

*42*3 

lOd-O 


Chart 4 : Percentage Distribution of Sample Population 
by Sex and Age j . 
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It will be seen that compared to general popu¬ 
lation the slum population reveals a more uneven 
pattern of distribution. The proportions that attract 
attention are with respect to (i) the female section, 
(ii) the working-age male group, and (iii) the children’s 
group. 


Females among the slum dwellers constitute a 
higher proportion as compared to their share in the 
general population. Barring exceptions, the female 
section in any population is composed of non-earning 
dependents ; as will be shown later in this chapter this 
in any case is true of the slum dwellers we are here 
concerned with. It would appear therefore that the 
burden of maintenance on the working-age male 
group imposed by the female section is a little heavier 
for the slum population than it is in case of the general 
population of Delhi as a whole. 


. This would not matter much if correspondingly the 
proportion of the working-age male group is higher.* 
But this group constitutes on the contrary a compara- 
( tively smaller portion. The above figures reveal it 
dearly that as given by the aggregate of the shares 
of the young and adult males it accounts for 28-2% 
of the-total as against the corresponding figure of 3T2% 
for general population. 


•The higher proportion of female earners may prove a compen¬ 
satory factor but in this case it is not sufficiently so. Please see para 3:13. 
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The proportion of children may be taken to indi¬ 
cate roughly the magnitude of the immediate needs of 
educational facilities. For the slum population this 
group accounts for nearly a fourth of the total. Taking 
this to represent the overall position facing the 2-25 lakhs 
of slum dwellers it may be estimated that there are 
nearly 56,000 children living in the slums whose educa¬ 
tion must be taken care of. 


3:9 Civil Condition 

Civil condition defines a person’s status with 
respect to the social institution of marriage. It is signi¬ 
ficant as indicating his co mmi tments or liabilities, 
imposed by married life, in the matter particularly of 
maintaining the so-related persons. 

Categories adopted for classification of the popula¬ 
tion on the basis of civil condition are (i) a single person— 
one who did not marry at all, (ii) married person—one 
who is presently leading a married life, (iii) widowed—one 
who married in the past but whose spouse died subse¬ 
quently, (iv) divorced person—one who married but has 
subsequently obtained a divorce either through a court • 
of law or through a caste panchayat, (v) separated 
person—one who has broken the marriage bond without 
obtaining a regular divorce and does not, nor intends to, 
live with his/her spouse. In the sample population the 
last two categories accounted for a very small proportion 
of the total and have, for the sake of convenience, been 
combined to form the category of ‘others’ in the table 
presented below: 
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It will be seen that civil condition of a little more 
than half the population is ‘single’, more than four-fifths 
of whom are infants and children. There are, as against 
this, 60 children who have contracted marriage', • which 
serves to indicate that the practice of child marriage, 
though infrequent, still persists in contravention of the 
long-standing Sharda Act. Single among the adults and 
old persons constitute a very small proportion ; and 
among them a comparatively a much smaller proportion 
for the female section. Marriage takes place as a'rule ; 
slum dwelling involving lack of accommodation and 
privacy of family life does not, in any case, appear to 
have deterred any eligible slum dweller from marrying. 
On the other hand the innocuous proportion in the total, 
of divorced and separated persons may well be taken to 
suggest that by and large married life in the slum^ is 
fairly stable; estrangements between partners-in-marriage 
cannot be expected to be any infrequent occurrence but 
it does not seem as a rule to lead to. divorce and 
separation. 

3:10 Literacy • . . 

In studying population the levels of literacy and 
education are important as helping to- evaluate cultural 
development. For us it is of even greater importance for 
thereby we may not only obtain some light on the 
allegation that the slum dwellers are illiterate and 
ignorant but may also obtain some indication of the 
problems to be faced in undertaking to arouse their 
social and civic consciousness. Accordingly we have 
obtained information about literacy and general as well 
as technical education for all the 15,089 mejnbers. 
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With respect to literacy we have taken as literate 
any person who could both read and write a language. 
The investigators were asked to put a direct question on 
this point but in many cases they have had to verify the 
answer by getting the person in question write something 
on the spot. On the basis of these answers the slum 
population is classified as follows : 


Table 26 : Literacy 



Males 

Females 

Both 



• 






Total 

Age-group. 

Lit. 

Ill. 

Lit. 

111. 

Lit. 

Ill. 

Infants 

Children 

Youths 

Adults 

Old 

960 
t. 625 
641 
177 

1,382 

1,031 

1,162 

828 

380 

574 

635 

139 

27 

1,289 

1,142 

I 1,818 
912 
367 

I 

1,534 

2,260 

780 

204 

2,671 

2,173 

2,980 

1,740 

747 

i 

--f 

2,671 

3.707 

5.240 

2,520 

951 

Total 

3,403 

4.783 

1,375 

5,528 

4,778 

10.311 

15,089 

% of sex 
group total 

.42 

58 

20 

80 

32 

68 

100 


Percentages of literate persons are 42 for males, 20 
for females and 32 for both together. These do not 
compare very unfavourably with the corresponding 
figures^ of 38, 26 and 33 respectively in the case of the 
general population as revealed by the 1951 census. It is 
rather surprising, however, that compared to the latter, 
the slum population here records actually a higher pro¬ 
portion of literates for its male section. The literate 
females constitute, as could be expected, a considerably 
smaller proportion. 

The above percentages are calculated for the aggre¬ 
gates of age-groups including infants and children. For 
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infants the question of literacy does not, strictly speaking, 
arise and they therefore are better left out of considera¬ 
tion. The children’s group may be considered indepen¬ 
dently as consisting of persons who may yet be expected 
to acquire literacy if educational facilities are extended. 
Their problem is more of general education than of mere 
literacy ; what is required is a full scale programme of 
education. It is the remaining population composed of 
persons above the age of 14 years that deserve particular 
consideration ; raising the level of literacy among those 
people who have passed their ‘education’ age, calls for 
specific programmes over and above those of the now 
functioning educational system. Literacy percentages 
for this adult section of both the sample and general 
population are as follows : 


Table 27 : Adult Literacy Percentages 


Sex 

Sample 

General 

Maks 



51 

52 

Females 


... 

20 

36 

Both 


... 

37 > 

45 


It will be seen that the literates among the adult 
women from slums are rarer than among the correspond¬ 
ing section of the general population. And, so, though 
there is practically little difference between the respective 
proportions of literate males in the two. sets of popula¬ 
tion distribution, the level of literacy among adults of 
both sexes taken together appears considerably lower for 
the slum population. 

Taking these break-downs of the sample population 
as representative of the position of the total slum 
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population of Old Delhi, it can be estimated that out r 
of over 1,30,000 adults living in the slums, nearly 82,000 
are illiterate, of whom 47,000 are women and 35,000 
are men.. We have here a large field for the enthusiasts 
of adult literacy campaigns. In any case we will have to 
reckon with this larger extent of illiteracy among the 
slum dwellers in planning social work programmes for 
arousing their civic consciousness; in doing so we will i _ 
have to employ means not using any written words, such 
as for example audio-visual aids. 

3:11 Education 

Out*Of the 4,778 literate persons, 4,481 accounting 
for a little, less than 30% of the sample population are 
reported.to have received regular education by attending 
schools etc: • For further details they are classified accord- ^ 
ing to the standard- of education attained into six cate¬ 
gories; viz. (i-) Pre-primary (completed); (ii) Primary; 
(iii) Middle or Secondary; (iv) Matric or Higher Secon¬ 
dary; (v) Intermediate; and (vi) Graduate and above. 
They are distributed over these categories as shown below: 


Table 28 : Educational Status 


* Standard of 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Total 

Education 

• * * 

• • 

• t 

Children’ 

(5-14) 

Adults 
(15 & 
above) 

Children 

i 

Adults 

Children 

Adults 

Pre-primary * 

535 

312 

315 

119 

850 

431 

1,281 

Primary . 

• 346 

927 

187 

351 

533 

1,278 

1,811 

Middle 

42 

610 

40 

174 

82 

784 

866 

Matric 

— • 

‘ * 324 

— 

72 

— 

396 

396 

Intermediate 

— 

60 

— 

11 

— 

71 

71 

Graduates and 
above 

' — 

47 

— 

9 

— 

56 

56 

Total 

923 

2,280 


736 

1,465 

3,016 

4,481 
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Those who have completed only the pre-primary 
standard can, for all practical purposes, be included 
among the uneducated class. Excluding them we are left 
only with 3,200 persons, about 21 % of the totai. If 
at the other end we consider those having received edu¬ 
cation upto matriculation and above, we have 523 per¬ 
sons constituting less than 3-5% of the total. Thus, 
while a fifth of the slum dwellers are reported to be edu¬ 
cated, the level of their education cannot be considered 
any substantial. 

It will be also seen that among women the educated 
ones form a very much smaller proportion'than do the 
educated in the male section. In the adult- population, 
for every educated female there are nearly three educated 
males. On the whole the position from the point of view 
of both literacy and education is highly unsatisfactory 
for the slum dwellers as a class and it is particularly so- 
among them for the fair sex. 

3:12 Technical Training , 

Attempt was made, in addition, to obtain informa¬ 
tion regarding technical training received by members of 
the family. Barring exceptions, persons . only from the 
educated section indicated above have been reported to 
have received such training for specific crafts and profess 

sions. In all 1,688 persons only are found to have been 

• • • 

technically trained ; they form about 11% of the total 
36% of the literates and 38% of the educated section of 
the sample population. 

The information obtained refers to both the type 
and level of training ; to indicate the former the name of 
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craft, trade or profession was obtained and in case of the 
latter information was sought as to whether the person 
held any diploma, degree etc., from the institution he 
attended for training. According to these replies these 
1,688 persons have been classified as under : 


Table 29 : Technical Training and Qualification 


• . Type. 

Holders of 
certificates 
or diplomas 

Holders 

of 

degree 

Others 

Total 

h TcxlHe,Tiosicry and 
tailoring ✓ 

9 


338 

I 

347 

2. Construction and* 
wood-work' 

3 

_ 

262 

265 

3. Engineering 

20 

— 

229 

249 

4. Printing and 
binding .• 

3 

_ 

44 

47 

5. Fine artss,. 

— 

— 

20 

20 

6. Others % •. * 

" ’ . ’ * •“ # > 

39 

4 

717 

760 

»* * , 

Total- 

' \ 74- 

4 

1.610 

1,688 

’♦ . * 



1 



The .type of training is given in the above table 
separately only for those occupying the first five positions 
in the order of'importance. They together account for 
55% of the -total number of trained persons. The 
remaining 45% are included in the category of ‘others’; 
these include a great variety of trades and professions 
each constituting a- small proportion and so are not 

separately mentioned. 

•' • • * / 

As for the level of technical training received it 
will be seen that the degree holders are quite exceptional; 
there are only.'four, of which three hold educational 
qualifications and one, surprisingly enough, holds a 
degree in ^medicine. The holders of diplomas and 
certificates are only a few. The combined total of so 
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qualified persons is only 78, constituting between 4 to 
5% of the total. The bulk of these persons profess to 
have acquired training not through undergoing any 
regular training course but in course of their employment 
either as apprentices or from their relations'mostly in. 
pursuit of hereditary occupations. These so-called trained 
people will most probably be found yet to be needing 
regular training. In any case technical training designed 
to’ improve their efficiency in the crafts and professions 
they are following is bound to yield dividends-in-shape 
of higher incomes and so in relieving poverty 'of the 
slum dwellers. .. 

: . * •. f, I 

3:13 Economic Status •• • . 

. * • v 

• , # "* • Ji- 

This refers to a person’s position’ 'vis-a-vis the 
family in the matter of his economic dependence. 
Following the census procedure we have-' classified. the 
members into three categories as follows : 

(1) Self-supporting member is one who is in receipt 

of income, from work or otherwise, which in amount is 
at least sufficient to maintain his independent existence. 
If this income is higher, he will be in.h position to contri¬ 
bute towards the maintenance of other family members 
or say, of the family as such. \ w * . V . ' .. 

(2) Earning dependent, is a member, Who receives , 

income, from work or otherwise, which is smaller than 
the amount he/she needs for his/her. own.'independent 
maintenance. This member has to depend on the family 
for the balance he thus needs. .' . 

(3) Dependent is a member who does«not receive 
any income whatever and has to depend on the family 
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entirely. The dependents include, apart from infants 
and children, also adult members who are engaged in 
household work as well as those who do not work at all 
on account of various reasons such as, for example, old 
age, illness, physical disability etc. 

So classified into these three categories the distri¬ 
bution of the sample population and of the general 
population both in terms percentages of the respective 
totals, is as follows : 


Table 30 : Economic Status 


Economic Status 

Sample population 

General population 
(1951 census) 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Self-supporting 

Earning dependent 
Dependents 

Total ... 

47-4 

29 

49-7 

26 

18 

95*6 

26*9 
; 2-4 

70-7 

542 

4*1 

41*7 

2*2 

1 0 
96*8 

31*6 

27 

65*7 

1000 

1000 

1 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


The respective proportions of self-supporting per¬ 
sons reveal that the slum population fares poorly as 
compared to the general pppulation of which it consti¬ 
tutes a part. If the first two categories representing 
income recipients are taken together they constitute 
more than a third of the general population but much 
less than that in the case of its slum part. The load of 
maintaining dependents can therefore be said to be 
heavier on the earners from slums than it is for the 
corresponding section of the non-slum part of the 
population. 

It may be added that the proportion of earners 
among women is relatively speaking larger for the slum 
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population. But the difference is not large enough to 
provide an indication that in the slums incomes of men 
are supplemented by earnings of women to a larger 
extent than in case of the non-slum population. 

Finally we may briefly refer to the age composition 
of the earning members shown below : 


Table 31 : Earners by Age and Sex 


Age group 

Males 

Females * 

Both 

! All 

_ ! 

Ear¬ 

ners. 

o/ 

/o 

All < 

i Ear¬ 
ners. 

% 

All 

Ear¬ 

ners. 

0/ 

/o 

Infants (0-4^ 

1,382 

__ 

_ 

1.289 



2 671 



Children (5-14) 

1,991 

68 

3*4 

1,716 

26 

1-5 

,3,707 

94 

2-5 

Adolescents 










(15-24) 

1,486 

1,048 

710 

1.409 

62 

44 

2,895 

1,110 

38*3 

Youths (25-34) 

1.301 

1,267 

97*4 

1,044 

80 

7*7 

• 2,345 

1,347 

57*4 

Adults (35-54) 

1,469 

1,397 

951 

1,051 

106 

10 1 

‘2,520 

1,503 

59-6 

Old persons 


1 








(55 and above) 

557 

334 

600 

394 

28 

7*1 

951 

362 

381 

Total ... 

8,186 

4,114 

50*3 

6,903 

1 

302 

44 

15,089 

.4,416 

29*3 


In considering these figures it must be remembered 
that earnings as a rule accrue to the slum dweller only 
through the sweat of his brow ; receipt of unearned 
income is quite a rare thing to come across in the slums. 
Notice now, the 94 or 2-5% of children who have been 
reported as earners, 33 of them, including 7 girls, are 
said to be self-supporting. This is no gratifying situation 
for it evidently means that at this tender age they have 
to face, for want of other sources of maintenance, the 
need to work and earn a living. 

Early age at which the slum dwellers have generally 
to start earning is indicated clearly by the high propor¬ 
tion of earners in the adolescent group. In this group 
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71% of the males, 4 4% of the females and 38-3% of 
both taken together are reported as earners. They 
constitute more than a fourth of the total number of 
earners. 





1 

i 










IV 

Income and Employment 

i • .r 

4:1 Economic Status and Income . ’ . 

The principal, if not the sole, reason why the slum 
dwellers live in the slums is that they cannot afford to 
live in better places. We must go beyond this very 
simple reason and inquire specifically why they cannot 
afford it or what it is that prevents them from moving 
out to better places and at the same time keeps them 
unable to improve their present habitations. ' For an 
answer to this question a closer study of their economic 
status is clearly indicated ; and we • may, .therefore, 
concentrate our attention on the chief determinant of. 
economic status, namely the level of their money income. 
Now, income accrues to the slum dweller, only from • 
work, from the employment he is able to obtain and so 
we must consider in detail the problems of employment 
facing the slum dwellers as a class. Accordingly the 
present chapter is devoted to the analysis of the data 
collected from the 3,531 sample families regarding their 
employed and unemployed members respectively in 
blocks III and IV of the schedule. 

4:2 Size of Employment . * .. . 

As noted earlier in para 2:13 out of the total of 
15,083 members only 4,416 or 29'3% are earners. The 
same precisely is the number of employed members. 
302 of them belong to the fair sex ; 334 are old men of 
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56 years or above ; 68 are boys below 15 years in age 
and the rest 3,712 belong to the male age-group of 15 to 
54 years, the group from which the labour force is nor¬ 
mally drawn. The total number of members of this 
group being 4,256, we are left with the 544 of them who 
are non-earning dependents. Of these, 161 are reported 
as seeking jobs and so are included in the category of 
‘unemployed’ members ; 237 are students and as such 
are not available at present for employment and the 
remaining 146 are reported as not seeking jobs on 
account of various reasons such as illness, mental and 
physical disability etc. and may be treated for all practi¬ 
cal purposes as unemployable. 

The upper limit for the male working-age group 
is taken to be 54 in the above discussion. If we raise 
it to 64 the position improves but only a little as the 
following figures clearly indicate : 

Table 32 : Employed Members of the Male Working-Age Group 


Category of members 
in the group. 

Male working-age group 


15-54 years 

15-64 years 

t 

1 No. of members 

o/ 

/o 

No. 

0 / 

/o 

Employed ... 

3,712 

87-2 

3,956 

86*2 

Unemployed 

161 

3 8 

165 

3*6 

Readily available labour 
force 

• ' • 3,873 

910 

4,121 

898 

Unemployable 

146 

3*4 

230 

50 

Students 

237 

5*6 

237 

5*2 

Group total 

4,256 

1000 

4,588 

100-0 

Group total as % of 
sample populations 

28-2 


30-4 



The raising of the upper age limit results thus in an 
addition to the group of 332 members, of whom 244 are 
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employed, 4 unemployed and 84 unemployables. The 
resulting change in the relative position of the four 
categories is the rise of the share, in the group total, of 
the so-called unemployables by T6 (as measured in terms 
of percentage of the total) at the cost of declines of TO, 
0-2 and 0-4 in the shares of the employed, the unemployed 
and the student categories respectively. What is achieved 
by so extending the age-group is to make its contribution 
tu what may be called the readily available.labour force 
appear somewhat larger; for the extended group it comes 
to 26-8% as against 25-0% (of the slum population) for 
the 15-54 years group, or to 89 4% as against 84 - 3% of 
the total number of members in the labour force. 

For ascertaining the overall magnitude of the 
readily available labour force we must add to this contri¬ 
bution of the male working-age group, members not 
belonging to this group who are presently employed as 
also those who are unemployed. These additions raise 
the total to 4,597 which is equal to 305% of the total 
sample population.* This proportion may indeed be 

* The zonal distribution of the total number of members in the labour force 


is as follows :— 


Zone 

Sample 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Labour force 

population 

No. ; 

%• 

. No. 

" % 

No. 

% 

I 

II 

III 

4,264 

7,450 

3,375 

1,382 

2,097 

937 

32-5 

28-2 

27 8 

66 

83 

32 ‘ 

1*5 

1*1 

0-9 

1,448 

2,180 

969 

340 

29*3 

287 

ALL 

15,089 

4,416 

29-3 

181 

1*2 

j 4,597 

30*5 


It will be seen that labour force constitutes of the total population a 
smaller proportion in the extra-mural zones II and III than the mtra*mural one 
which represents the old city. Among the former two the proportion is a little 
smaller for the III which was the latest to be populated. 
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viewed as too small; efforts to enlarge its size are in any 
case welcome in view of the generally recognised need 
of raising the level of family income. The first target of 
such attempts should be the category of unemployables 
in the male working-age group among whom there is a 
section which by special efforts could be made economi¬ 
cally active. The extent of enlargement so achieved is 
however strictly limited ; it cannot be in any case more 
than about 1*5% of the slum population. The oth6r 
direction .in which the attempts may succeed is the 
female sectiop of the population whose present contribu¬ 
tion is • not very considerable. This too will require 
special measures designed to provide employment in 
work Which can be carried on by them in their homes. 

Bat before launching such measures it is incumbent 
to utilise - the readily available labour force to the fullest 
possible exteijt by providing employment to those among 
them who -are presently unemployed. Side by side 
efforts are needed also to improve the earnings of the 
presently employed members. 


4:3 Aspects of Employment Studied 

We shall now proceed to examine the conditions 
under which the 4,416 employed members are working. 
The aspects of their employment to be studied are (i) the 
occupations followed, (ii) employment status or the 
capacity in which they are operating, (iii) types of 
business organisation for which they are working, (iv) 
security of employment and (v) whether the employment 
is regular or casual. We shall consider separately for the 
regularly and casually employed persons such other 
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specific aspects as the question of transport from resi¬ 
dence to place of work, the working hours, the mode of 
payment of remuneration (in case of the employees), 
income received and expenditure incurred at the place of 
work. We shall seek to know also whether they .are 
satisfield with their present occupations or would .prefer 
to shift to some other occupation, in addition we shall 
try to ascertain the extent to which secondary sources of 
employment are used in order to supplement income 
derived from the principal occupation. .. 

4:4 Occupations 

Occupation defines the specific function a‘person 
performs in the productive process of the society; 
it describes, in other words, his role* in the 
particular sphere (or industry or lovelihood class) • of 
economic activity he participates in. For the-purpose 
of recording it in the schedule the investigators were 
not supplied beforehand with any codes but were 
instructed to describe fully in words, the occupation 
of each member of the family in question. For their 
guidance they were, however, provided with a list 
of possible occupations they were likely’to come-across 
in the slums ; this list was prepared after consulting 
standard classifications used by the census and 'other 
authorities interested in the matter. In this connection 
it may be stated that the list of occupations given by the 
Indian Statistical Institute in their ‘Classification of 
Industry and Occupation’ has been of great help. 

We have thus obtained description of .occupation 
followed by all the 4,416 employed meftibers. The 
detailed list of occupations together with the number 
of members engaged in each of them is appended 
to this report (see Appendix IV). The t occupations 
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included therein are quite numerous and so we may 
mention here specifically a few of them occupying higher 
positions in the order of importance as follows: 


Table 33 : Occupations 



Occupations 


Unskilled labour 
Petty shopkeepers 
Hawkers 

Textile workers (skilled) ... 
Cobblers etc. 

Tonga, thela drivers 

Clerks 

Sweepers 

Masons-plumbers 

Smelters, moulders, turners etc. 

Peons 

Mechanics, electricians, fitters etc. 
Tailors, embroiders 
Carpenters etc. 

Dhobis 
The rest 


588 13 3 

463 10*5 

346 7*$ 

293 6*6 

197 4*5 

186 4*2 

183 4*1 

168 3*8 

156 3*5 

149 3*4 

146 3*3 

140 3*2 

127 2*9 

111 2*5 

96 2*2 

1067 24*2 


The list requires no comments excepting that it 
substantiates the self-evident fact that the slum-dwellers 
are left with only petty trades, crafts and arts to ply 
their labour in. Petty indeed is the word that can be 
used uniformly to qualify the occupations followed by 
them.. At the tep of the list we have unskilled labour, 
followed immediately by petty shop-keepers and then 
by their kins, the hawkers. The bulk of the remaining 
are artisans, craftsmen and servants. 

4:5 Occupational Grouping 

What we require for the purpose of the present 
analysis is, however, not such a detailed list but say, 
a small number of occupational categories. Accordingly 
we have classified the specific occupations reported 
in the schedules in seven categories, which are so 
chosen and designed as to indicate broadly the different 
spheres of economic activity in which the slum dwellers 
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are working. Two of these categories refer to the 
sphere of production-manufacturing and processing of 
all kinds; they distinguish the participants thereof on 
the basis of the skill required in the conduct of work. 
Of the others one each is devoted to the spheres of 
trade, transport, service and domestic or personal 
work. The last one-miscellaneous, is the residual 
category covering occupations not included under the 
above six. The content of each of these categories may 
be briefly described as follows : 

I. Skilled workers (production ) are those whose 
work requires of them not merely physical exertion but 
some skill as well, the skill being either hereditary or 
acquired through training and/or experience. Among 
them we have skilled labour working in factories, small- 
scale industries and handicrafts, and also other craftsmen 
and artisans. 

II. Unskilled workers {production)' are, by con¬ 
trast, those whose work entails little more than physical 
labour. This is occupationally the most homogeneous 
group of employed members; it includes, besides 
unskilled factory labour, beldars, construction labour, 
stone-breakers etc. (but excludes those engaged in 
similar work in other spheres, say trade and. - transport). 

III. Trade includes all those who are. engaged in 
trade and commerce viz. wholesalers and retail shop- 
keepers, their assistants and helpers, store-keepers, 
hawkers and kabaries, agents, brokers etc. 

IV. Transport refers to both passenger and goods 
and includes skilled and unskilled labour employed in 
rail and road transport; drivers, conductors, checkers 
etc. ; drivers of all kinds of automobiles, tongas, carts 
and thelas ; rickshaw and thela pullers etc. 
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V. Service applies to all employees of govern¬ 
ment, of other public institutions as well as of private 
organisations not covered above. In addition it includes 
professions such as teaching, law and medicine etc. 

VI. Domestic and Personal work includes domestic 
servants of all kinds, waiters, bearers, ayas etc., as also 
barbers,. washermen, sweepers, gardeners, rendering 
service to individuals or to households. 

VII. Miscellaneous covers remaining occupations 
including those engaged in looking after cattle poultry, 
pigs etc. and such persuits as of pandits and priests. 

« 

4:6 Occupational Distribution 

’We' may now distribute the 4,416 employed 
' members over these seven categories for the three zones 
• separately as follows : 

. Table 34 : Occupational Distribution in Zones 


. • • 

*. • Category * 

I 

II 

m I 

. 

All 

’• 

No. 

0 / 

/o 

No. 

o/ 

/o 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

. I. Skilled 
worker 

466 

33*7 

851 

40*6 

382 

40*8 

1,699 

38 5 

II. Unskilled ... 

61 

4-4 

213 

10*2 

239 

25-5 

513 

11*6 

III. Trade 

257 

186 

475 

22*6 

152 

16*2 

884 

200 

IV. Transport ... 
V. Service 

142 

10*3 

169 

80 

1 23 

2*5 

334 

7*6 

168 

12*2 

227 

10*8 

89 

9*4 

484 

no 

VI. Domestic 
and perso¬ 
nal work ... 

247 

17*9 

102 

4-9 

41 

4*4 

390 

,8 

VII. Miscella¬ 
neous 

41 

2*9 

60 

2*9 

11 

1*2 

112 

2*5 

Total ... 

• 

1,382 

1000 

2,097 

1000 

937 

1000 

4,416 

1000 
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Over half the total number of employed members 
are engaged in the sphere of production, here represent¬ 
ed by the first two categories. A perusal of the detailed 
list will show that 60% of them are pursuing arts and 
crafts of a great variety and the remaining 40% are 
labouring in industries, big or small. About the com¬ 
parative positions of the three zones it is significant 
that as we proceed from the I to III zone the combined 
pioportion of these two categories in the respective 
zonal total rises from less than two-fifth for the I to 
a half for the II and to over two-third for the III zone. 
As between these two categories the, proportion of 
unskilled workers exhibits a marked tendency to rise in 
the same direction ; their proportion in the total for the 
III zone consequently is 2\ times and nearly 6 times the 
corresponding figures for zone II and I respectively. 

The next position in the order of importan&e is • 
occupied by Trade. Its proportion is higher for the II 
zone than for the other two and between thiem for the I. 
Arranged in order of importance for the aggregates of 
all zones, the remaining categories are (I) ’service account¬ 
ing for 11% of the total ; (VI) domestic and personal • 
work, for 8-8% and (IV) transport, for 7 6% ; for all 
these categories their proportions in the respective zonal 
totals exhibit a clear uniform tendency of decline as we 
move from the first to the third zone. 

On the whole, comparison between the zonal 
patterns of distribution indicates it clearly that the em¬ 
ployed members are a little more evenly spread over the 
different spheres of employment in zone I than in zones 
II and III. In the third zone their concentration on the 
principal sphere of production is very conspicuous. 
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4:7 Employment Status 

This term refers to the capacity in which an em¬ 
ployed person is participating in the economic activity ; 
to the position he holds in relation to other co-partici¬ 
pants in the process. It tells us whether he is (i) an 
employer or (ii) an employee or (iii) an independent 
worker or (iv) an unpaid family worker. Of these four 
categories only the last one requires explanation ; ‘an 
unpaid family worker is a person who participates, 
without drawing any remuneration for himself person¬ 
ally, in an economic enterprise operated by a 
member of his family for at least one-third of the 
full working time of that enterprise (irrespective of 
whether, to make up this minimum participation, 
he works regularly for a part of each day or on a 
third of the working days of each month or of a 
year). . To so operate as an unpaid family worker 
the person in question must have in his family a 
member who is either an employer or an independent 
worker. The remuneration he does not draw personally 
is evidently claimed by this other member and goes 
usually to the family. He works not for himself in¬ 
dividually but for his family. About the employer we 
may, by way of clarification, say that this category is 
taken to include also a person who, besides hiring others 
for his concern, may be engaging himself as well in the 
work of the same nature as his said employees are 
assigned. 


So classified according to employment status, the 
4,416 employed members in the different occupational 
categories are distributed as follows : 
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Table 35 : Employment Status 


Employment Status 


Occupation 

Employer 

Employee 

, I. Worker 

U.P. Worker 

Totar 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

0/ 

/o 


\ 

' I. Skilled worker 

23 

1-4 

988 

58-2 

607 

35*7 

81 

4-7 

1,69<> 

II. Vnskilled worker 

— 

— 

270 

52-6 

242 

47*2 

1 

0-2 

513 

III. Trade 

34 

3*8 

128 

14*5 

647 

73*2 

75 

8*5 

884* 

IV. Transport 

2 

0-6 

120 

360 

208 

62*3 

4 

M 

334 

V. Service 

— 

— 

466 

963 

17 

3*5 

1 

0*2 

484 

VI. Domestic & Per¬ 
sonal work 

1 

0*3 

151 

38*7 

152 

390 

86 

22*0 

390- 

VII. Miscellaneous 

4 

3*5 

13 

11*6 

77 

68*8 

18 

16*1 

112 

Total ..„ i 

64 

1 

1*4 

2,136 

48*4 

1,950 

44*2 

266 

60 

4,416 


The proportion of employers is negligible. That of 
unpaid family workers too is very small; these persons 
are evidently helping their family members who are 
operating as independent workers in pursuit mostly of 
hereditary arts and crafts. The specific occupations 
where such help from family members \s obtained are 
those of cobblers, bakers, potters, smelters etc. of the 
first, retailers and hawkers of the third, and dhobis, 
sweepers and water-men of the fourth occupational 
category. 

The other two categories—employees and indepen¬ 
dent workers, account for 92'6% of the total number of 
employed members. Employees predominate the service 
occupations and constitute a clear majority in case of 
both skilled and unskilled workers ; while independent 
workers preponderate the trade, transport and mis¬ 
cellaneous occupations. They share equally the remain- 
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ing field of domestic and personal work. It can be said 
on the whole that these two share the aggregate of the 
employed members almost equally. 


4:8 Organisation 

We are here concerned with the way in which .the 
entity of an economic enterprise is constituted for the 
purpose of conducting, controlling and regulating 
the activity if pursues. As we saw above, there are 
among the employed members 1,950 independent workers 
and 64 employers ; they are evidently operating on their 
own. account -and at their own risk and cost and, as 
' such, have to he included among private proprietors. 

• There are, in addition, 266 unpaid family workers attach¬ 
ed to them who have to be considered on that account 
as belonging to the same type of organisation, namely 
.private proprietorship, mostly of individuals and, in 
exceptional .cases, of partnerships. 

i ' * . 

* 

* : ' Those in the employee group are working either 
; for private proprietors pr for other types of organisations, 

. both'private 1 and public. Among private organisa- 

tions, besides private proprietors, we have co-operatives, 
joint stock companies and societies etc., and among the 
public ones we have the Delhi State Administration, 
the Central. Government, Municipal and other local 
bodies et«. 

The 4,416 employed members are distributed over 
these different organisations as follows : 
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Table 36 : Type of Organisations Providing Employment 


Organisation Type 

Employment status 

Members 

% of total 
employed 

1. Private : 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5-> „ 

Individual private pro¬ 
prietorship 

Partnership 

J. Stock companies 
Co-operatives 

Other institutions 

(a) I.Worker,emp!oyer 
and U.P.F. worker 

(b) Employee 

»» 

»» 

•> 

2,280 

983* 

151 

415’ 

45 

18 . 

51*6 

223 

3:4 
, 9*4 

10 
> A*4 

6. 

Total 

AH 

3,892 

•88*1 

7. Public: 

8. 

9. 

Central Govt. 

State Govt. 

Municipal and other 
local bodies 

Employee 

»* 

•• 

• • 

293 

88 

143 

'2 t _ 

66 

20 

3- 3 

10 . 

Total 

• 

it 

.524 

: * lT *9 * 

Both 

All 

All 

. ‘ 4,416 

r . 

v 100*0 


If we consider the employment of the Old Delhi 
City as a whole the proportion, in the total, of those 
employed in the public sector, composed, of the offices 
and agencies of the municipal and other local bodies,- 
the state and the central government, can be estimated, • 
on the basis of the 1951 census'data*, to. be more than _ 
one-third. In contrast, for the slum part of this- total • 
employment the corresponding share of-the public sector,, 
as revealed by the above figures, is only.about 12%. 

Another section of the employed slum dwellers 
measuring about 11% of the total is worfting with 
private institutions, including joint stock companies and 
co-operative societies, which too, as compared to private 

•See Census of India, 1951 : District Census Hand-Book vol. 27 Economic 
Table III. pp. 43-72. 
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proprietors, may be considered as constituting a preferred 
sphere. Adding this to the above 14% we might say 
that less than a quarter of them are working with insti¬ 
tutions (as distinct from private individuals) in whose 
case it might be a little easier to elicit sympathetic co¬ 
operation in the matter of improving the living conditions 
of their employees residing in the slums. To be specific 
these employers may be expected to yield with lesser 
difficulty, than would an individual private proprietor 
do, to a plea for providing quarters to their employees 
from the slums. 

For the rest no such fond hope can be entertained. 
Quite a bulk of them are self-employed persons having no 
employers to seek help from in any matter whatsoever. 
And for the employees of private proprietors it is 
apparently futile to think of it. For them all, it remains 
to seek alleviation of the slum conditions through a 
programme prepared and executed by a governmental 
agency, be it the Municipality or the Corporation, the 
Competent Authority, the Delhi Development Authority 
or the Health Ministry itself. 

4:9 Security of Employment 

This question of security is indeed very pertinent 
but one cannot be too definite about it. What best 
we could do was to elicit the reaction of the informant 
in each case by posing a direct question as to whether 
in his opinion the employment under consideration was 
a secure one in the sense at least that no adverse change 
was expected to occur in the near future. The investi¬ 
gators were asked, in addition, to ascertain whether the 
nature of organisation or of the job promised the person 
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continuity and stability. On the basis of the replies 
received those with insecure employment are distributed 
as follows : 


Table 37 : Insecure Employment 


Occupation 

• v# . * 

Members 
in private 
sector 

'» 

I. Skilled worker 

107 

II. Unskilled worker ... 

52 

III. Trade 

45 

IV. Transport 

23 

V. Service 

22 

VI. Domestic work 

20 

VII. Miscellaneous 

2 

* * J . I -V 

Total 

274 


Members 

Both 

in public 





sector 

No. 

% of total 


107 

t \ 

6*3 

4 

56 

10-9 

_ 

45 

• 51 

1 

24 

7*2 

3 

25 

5-2 

2 

25 

6*4 

— 

2 

1*8 

10 

284 

. \ 6*4 

# i 


10 or barely 2% of the 524 members employed in 
public sector reported that their jobs were insecure. 
In the private sector however the corresponding 
proportion is 274 out of 3,892 or 7%. Among the 
occupation groups the unskilled workers evidently fare 
the worst. . • » 

i. . • ' iv ly 

On the whole quite a substantial proportion of the,, 
employed members do seem to enjoy security of employ-' 
ment. If at any time the question of alternative jobs 
for these people arises, as a measure say of shifting 
them from their slum residence, the alternative jobs 
should be such as to ensure this sente of security which 
they are reported to be enjoying. 

4:10 Duration of Present Employment 

Yet another query about the present employment 
was made with regard to its duration ; with respect. 
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that is, to the period for which each employed member 
has .been continuously pursuing the occupation he is 
reported to be now following. This duration differs 
from member to member. From the replies received 
it is revealed that it varies from less than three months 
in-’ case of members who, being fresh entrants to the 
labour, force, have joined the occupations as their first 
employment (or of members who have recently changed 
over to them from some other occupations they were 
previously following) to over 40 years in case of an old 
man who has been pursuing it all along in his career of 
employment. For the present purpose it is not necessary 
to go over the. varied durations in all their details ; we 
may only grbup the. 4,416 employed members on the 
basis of these differing durations broadly as follows : 


Table 38.: Duration of Employment 


Duration in months 

Members 

% of total 

L^ss than *3 



78 

18 

3-6 


• •• 

91 

21 

6-12 


• •• 

121 

2*7 

12-24 

L 

••• 1 

279- 

6*3 

24-36 


... j 

•283 

64 

36-48 



264 

60 

48-60 

• • • • 


251 

5*7 

60-120 



1,559 

35*3 

1 20 and over 

t •• 

•" i 

1,490 

33*7 

Total 

• 


4,416 

1000 


For the great bulk of the employed members, 
constituting nearly 70% of the total, the duration is 
longer than 5 years. It is more than 3 years for over 80% 
of them. The long duration for which they have been 
following their present, jobs must evidently have infused 
in them a feelijog of ‘a settled state of affairs’ or, say. 
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‘of being at home with their respective jobs.’ It shoyld 
prove therefore quite difficult for them to change over . 
to new jobs ; and so in framing any scheme for their 
rehabilitation in a new place, possibilities of their 
continuing these jobs, or alternatively, of providing 
them in the new place the same occupations, will have to 
be kept in view. 


As for the occupational distribution of the employ¬ 
ed members, its pattern is revealed to difTcr somewhat 
between the members with the shorter durations and 
those with the longer ones as follows : •. 


Fable 39 : Duration and Occupational Distribution 


Occupation 


Duration 

•• 

Less than 5 years 

More than 10 years 

Members 

% 

• 

Members 

i 

0/ • * 

F. Skilled worker 

508 

37 1 

p--- 

650 

43‘6 

FI. Unskilled worker ... 

180 

13 2 

179 

120 ‘ 

III. Trade 

276 

2Q 21 

220 

14*8 

IV. Transport 

95 

6-9 

ii5 

7*7 

V. Service 

180 

13-2 • 

125 

8-4 

VI. Domestic A Personal 





work 

93 

68 

*177 

11-9 

VII. Miscellaneous 

35 

26 

24 

1*6 

Total 

1,367 

100 0 

1,490 

1000 


We have here two patterns of occupational distri¬ 
bution : (a) for those who have taken up "their present 
employment not very long ago, say within the past 
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■quinquennium and (b) for those who have been holding 
their present jobs for more than a decade. Compared 
to the latter in the ‘A’ pattern proportions particularly of 
the trade (III) and service (V) and domestic and perso¬ 
nal work (VI) are smaller. On the whole the ‘A’ pattern 
therefore appears to be a little more balanced than the 
*B’ in which the production categories occupy a position 
of clear dominance. 


4:11 Regular and Casual Employment 

i*; •. 

•. ' t » 

The distinction between regular and casual em¬ 
ployment is quite important but it is rather difficult to be 
applied in practice, especially in case of self-employed 
labourers from the slums. A precise definition is, in 
any case, needed to make this distinction. For the 
purpose of thjs survey we have generally applied the 
criterion of continuity, or say of stable-availability, of 
work. The investigators were instructed accordingly to 
treat as regularly employed persons all those who in nor¬ 
mal course are expected (or expect themselves) to be on 
the job on all the working days-of the year (or, in case of 
seasonal trades, on all the working days of the relevant 
< season). Those in whose case employment was dis¬ 
continuous or intermittent and who were in practice 
required to move from place to place in search of work 
were to be treated as casually employed persons. 


The results of this query indicate that only 254, or 
about 6% of the total number of employed members, are 
casually employed. Their distribution among the three 
.zones is as follows : 
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Table 39 : Regular and Casual Employment 


Zones 

Regular 

Casual 

Members 

% 

Members 

o/ 

/o 

I 

1,341 

970 

41 

30 

II 

1,992 

95 0 

105 

50 

III 

829 

885 

108 

11*5 

‘Total 

4,162 

94.2 

254 

■ 

5*3 'i. 


It will be seen that the proportion of casually 
employed members is sizable only in case of zpne III 
where the so-called bastis of in-migrant labour pre¬ 
dominate the slum population. On the whole, casual ( 
employment constitutes only a small fraction of the total. 
It may be mentioned that as many as 202 of the 254 
casually employed members are, by status, independent 
or self-employed workers. The remaining 52 are 
employees, most of them being ‘badli’ workers in 
factories. 51 ’ ' * •' 

If we consider the distribution of this casual 
employment according to the occupation group we have 
been using above, it is revealed that taken together 
the first two groups, namely the skilled and unskilled 
workers operating in the sphere of production, account 
for quite a bulk of them ; they constitute respectively 
46 and 40 per cent of the total. The rest, 25 members 
in all, are distributed among the other groups as 
follows : Trade—12 ; Miscellaneous—11 ; Service—7 ; 
Transport—5; and Domestic and Personal work—1. The 
principal among the specific occupations followed by 
these casual workers are unskilled labourers—usually as 
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‘be/dars\ masons, carpenters, cobblers, potters, painters, 
tailors and hawkers, all taken together constituting over 
75% of the total casual employment. 

The fact that most of the employed members of the 
slum-population enjoy regularity of employment further 
emphasises the difficulties involved in disturbing their 
present employment situation. Those who have been 
following their present secure and regular jobs for a long 
time will not be easily persuaded by any promise of a 
non-slum residential accommodation if it involved any 
difficulty in the way of maintaining the said jobs. For 
only the small casual fraction of the total slum employ¬ 
ment it should evidently prove less difficult to move out 
of the slums. They might in fact be expected to do so 
readily if they are persuaded to believe that the chances 
.of their switching over to regular employment are 
thereby improved. 

4:1‘2 From Residence to Work-Spot 

0 * * < 

The tendency of people to congregate in and 
around their places of work is admittedly one of the 
important reasons for the creation of slums. In order, 
therefore, to examine the extent to which it is so in case 
of .the slum population here under consideration a series 
of questions bearing on this aspect of employment 
were included in the schedule. These questions related to 
(i) the distance from home to the place of work, (ii) the 
means used for reaching the work-spot, (iii) the time 
involved and (iv) expenses incurred in that connection. 
The data obtained may be presented below separately 
for the regularly and casually employed members. 
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A. Regularly Employed Members : According to 
* the distances separating their homes from their work- 
spots the 4,162 regularly employed members are distribut¬ 
ed as follows : 


Tabic 40 : Distance from Work-Spot for Regular Employment 


> Distance in miles 

Members 

% of total 

Cumulative % • 

* 

0 

425 

10-2 

1 * 

Less than i 

860 

20*8 

310 * 

itoi 

745 

17 9 

48*9 

i to 1 

732 

17-6 

66*5 

1 to 2 ... ! 

601 

14*4 

80*9 . j 

2 to 3 ... 

380 

9*1 

90*9 

3 to 4 ... I 

206 

4 9 

94 9 * 

4 to 5 ... 1 

70 

1-7 

96-6 

5 to 6 

56 

1*3 

- 97 9 

6 or more ... 1 

87 

21 

• - 

100 * 0 ’ 

Total ... | 

4,162 

100-0 

i • • 

; ’i 


Over 10% of employed members live in their 
places of work or work where they live and so have no 
problem of transport to face. Over 70% of them-live 
around the place of their work within a distance of. less - 
than 2 miles, which may, for all' practical purposes, 
be taken to be a walking distance* Clearly only a small 
fraction of them live outside an easy reach of the ’ X: 
work-spot. On the whole the above figures amply 
substantiate the view that nearness of the work-place 
is an important factor forcing them to live, where they 
are living today, in the slums. 

Deducting from the total of employed members 
425 of them, who have no distance to traverse in order 
to reach the work-spot, we are left with 3,737 members 
for whom the problem of transport arisdfc: But as 
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indicated above ithe distance for the bulk of them 
'are quite short and in fact 2,854 or 76*3% of them foot 
these distances. 590 or 15*8% of them cycle down; 
92 or 2*5% use the bus service ; 77 or 2-1% ride on the 
tongas and the rest 124 or 3*3% use various other 
means including trains, trams, motor cycles, auto-or 
cycle-rickshaws etc. It may be added that among those 
who walk upto and down from their work-spot there 
hre as many as 313 members who have to do it for 
more than 2 miles ; 197 members, for 2 to 3 ; 77, for 
3 tp 4 ; 18, for 4 to 5 ; and 21, for more than 5 miles. 
For these people in particular nearness to work-spot 
does not operate as a factor to tie them down to slum 
residences; there must be other reasons for their 
. continuing to stay in slums, inspite of the apparent 
hardship involved in the imposed daily exercises, such 
as for example, family, social or caste ties. 

The need to traverse these distances involves time 
and*, for those using hired means, money as well. The 
distribution of the 3,737 members according to the time 
• taken in transport is as follows : 

>\ I 

Table 41 : Time Taken in Transport 


Time in minutes 

Members 

% of total 

Cumulative % 

. 

Less than 5 

455 

12 2 


5-10 

858 

230 

35*2 

10-15 

414 

111 

46*3 

15-20 

407 

10-9 

57-2 

20-30 

516 

13*8 

71 0 

30-40 

568 

15*2 

862 

40-50 

307 

8*2 

94-4 

50-60 

47 

1*2 

95-6 

60 or more 

] 

165 

4-4 

1000 

: ;j : Total 

3,737 

1000 
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For the majority, constituting over 70% of the 
total, the time involved in transport both ways, whether 
they foot the distances or use some other means, comes 
to less than an hour. This, for a city employment may 
not be considered very high. Time involved is clearly 
excessive for only the 165 members, constituting over 
4% of the total, who have to spend clearly more than 
' two hours to get to and back from the place of work; 
these are the people who cover comparatively longer 
distances by foot as indicated above. 

With regard to expenses of transport we must 
consider only the 883 members who are reported to be 
using means other than their own feet-. Of. these,, we 
have not been able to obtain expenses from 27 members. 
The figures reported by the remaining 856 members 
indicate that the total monthly expenditure on transport 
varies from a few annas in case of cycle users to Rs. 30' 
in two cases and to as high as Rs.. 60 in' ope case. The 
latter figure is exceptional and it is the expenditure of an 
exceptional sort of slum dweller. whose monthly income 
is about Rs. 500. Transport costs do llot on the whole 
appear to be extraordinarily heavy as the following 
table serves to indicate : 

Table 42 : Transport Expenses 


Monthly expenditure on transport 

Members 

% of total 

(In Rupees) 



Less than 2*50 

180 

21 0 

2-50 to 5 00 

309 

36 1 

5 00 to 10 00 

261 

30*5 

10 00 to 15 00 

72 

8*4 

15 00 to 20*00 

21 

2-5 

20 00 or more 

13 

1-5 
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It will be seen that only for a sixth of those who 
have to pay for transport the monthly expenses come to 
more than Rs. 10 ; for a small fraction measuring 1*5% 
of the total the limit of Rs. 20 per month is crossed. 
Quite a majority of them spend less than Rs. 5. Taken 
by itself this item of expenditure does not appear to be 
heavy but in relation to their income it may be taken to 
constitute a burden. About this we shall have further 
to say while discussing income derived by the employed 
slum dwellers later in the chapter. 

Besides getting the above factual information 
attempt was made to ascertain whether or not the 
employed members viewed their transport arrangement 
as convenient. The answers received indicate the 
position of the 3,737 members concerned as follows : 


Table 43 : Means of Transport 


Means 

* 

< 

Members using 
the means 

j 

Members viewing it as 
inconvenient 

Members % 

On foot 


2,854 

365 

13-5 

Cycle 


590 

94 

15-9 

Bus 


92 

35 

380 

Tonga 

... | 

77 

9 

11-7 

Others 

c 

124 

i * 

210 

Total 


3,737 

528 

140 


Among the means used it is notable that the bus 
service is reported to be inconvenient by a larger propor¬ 
tion of its users than in case of any of the other means. 
As many as 86’5% of those who walk down to their 
work-spots, and almost an equal proportion of those who 
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cycle down, are evidently satisfied with the respective 
arrangement. On the whole the transport arrangements 
have been viewed as satisfactory. In the total of 4,162 
regularly employed members there are only 12-7% who 
are likely to view improvement of transport facility as a 
matter of some import. 

B. Casually Employed Members: For most of the 
casual workers the work-spot is not any fixed place ; they 
in fact have to move from place to place in search of 
work. So, in their case it has been a little more difficult 
to obtain information about their transport problem. 
We attemped to ascertain the distance from their homes 
to only the ‘usual’ places of work. Where this was not 
available, the informants were questioned about the 
place where they actually worked for majority of days 
in the last month. The replies received may be presented 
in the same manner as in the case of regularly employed 
persons discussed above, as follows : 


Table 44 : Distance from Work-Spot for Casual Employment 


Distance in miles 

Members 

% 

Cumulative % 

0 

15 

59 


Less than J 

12 

4*7 

106 

i to i 

18 

71 

17*7 

* to 1 

46 

18 1 

35*8 

1 to 2 

80 

315 

67*3 

2 to 3 

46 

181 5 

85-4 

3 to 4 

17 

6*7 

92*1 

4 to 5 

5 

20 

941 

5 to 6 

3 

1-2 

95*3 

6 or more 

12 

4-7 

1000 

Total 

254 

1000 



Compared to the corresponding distribution for the 
regular employment, in the above distribution, for casual 
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employment the proportion of those with no distance is 
only about a half; of those with distances shorter than 
half a mile is less than a third. The above distribution, 
however, reveals a much larger degree of concentration 
iti the middle ranges of distance viz., between a half to 
less than 3 miles and on the whole leads broadly to the 
same conclusion that for most of them the places of work 
are practically within an easy reach from their homes. 


With respect to the means used, 197 or 77*5% of 
them reach their work-spots on foot. Of the remaining 
57; 48 use cycle, 3 use the bus service and 6 use other 
means including motor-cycle in one case. With regard 
to cost incurred only 47 reported to be incurring expendi¬ 
ture ; monthly, expenditure among them varies from a 
few annas'to between 15 to 20 rupees ; only for eight 
.persons, however, it is higher than Rs. 10. On the 
-whole this may hot be taken to present any problem ; 
and as a matter of fact- none of the casually employed 
members responded to’the query as to whether he was 
• satisfied with the transport arrangements in the negative. 


4:13 


Working Hours—Regular Employment 


An additional query was made in case of the 4,162 
regularly employed members about the number of hours 
they worked daily. In this connection it must be 
remembered that working hours can be and usually are 
regulated in the*case only of employees and successfully 
so among 1 them for factory labour and those working in 
offices of the : government and other public bodies. 
In case of the other categories of members, namely 
employers, self-employed persons and unpaid family 
tworkers, no such regulative measure is operative and as 
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b. matter of fact we come across wide variations of work* 
ing time in their case. • . 

Of these 4,162 members, 7 have not responded to 
this query even after due pursuation. They however 
constitute a very small fraction of the total and we can 
safely proceed to consider the position on the basis of 
. replies received from the 4,155 members. According to. 
these replies they can be distributed as follows : '. ' 


Table 45 : Working Hours for Regular Employment 


Occupation 




Working Hours 



* 








* * \ , • 

Total 

. 


Less than 5 

5 

8 

9 

-12 

MoTe than* 12 

I. Skilled 




(78-4) 






worker. 
II. Unskilled 

27 

(1-8) 

1,241 

309 

(19-5) 

‘6 

• (0*3) 

1,583 

worker. 

— 

— 

331 

(80-5) 

79 

(.19-3) 

I 

‘ (0 2) 

411 

III. Trade. 

IV. Trans¬ 

11 

(1-2) 

423 

(48-5) 

4.12 

(47-3) 

25 

* (3-0) 

*871 

port. 

7 

(21) 

' 171 

(52-5) 

145 

(44-5) 

• 3 

(0-9) 

‘326 

V. Service. 

5 

(ID 

4J9 

.(88-2) 

. 49 

(10-3) 

2 

(Q-4) 

475 

VI. Domestic 




: | 


% 

and 








, 


Personal 









# t . 

work. 

VII. Miscella¬ 

58 

(14-9) 

216 

(S5S) 

108 

' ( 2 7 8) 

7 

(18) 

389 

neous. 

LI 

(8-0) 

55 

(wo); 

25 

(25 0) 

12 

(120) 

100 

. . - r ... 

Total ... 

’ 

116 

(2'8) 

2,856 ' 

. 1 

(68 7) j 1,127 

* (?7 : 1) 

56 

(1-4) 

4,155 


(Figures in the brackets indicate percentages of the respective totals for 
occupation groups). • 


If, following the accepted practice, we take the 
normal working day to consist of eight hours, it will be 
seen that as many as 30% of the regularly employed 
members exceed this limit. There are quite a few among 
them whose exertions extend beyond 12 hours ; included 
among 56 such members there are 19 petty shop-keepers. 
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5 hawkers, 5 water-men, 4 bakers, 4 tonga-drivers, 2 jhalli- 
walas (unskilled labourers), 2 milk-men, a pandit, a 
perfume-maker, a dhobi, a sweeper, a conductor and a 
clerk. 

With respect to the comparative position of the 
different occupation groups, it will be seen that the pro¬ 
portion of those having to cross the normal working 
time limit of 8 hours is more than a half at its highest for 
the trade group and only somewhat smaller than that for 
the transport group which follows next in order of 
importance. At the other end the service group records 
the lowest proportion at 10% and is preceded by the two 
production groups—skilled and unskilled workers, for 
both of which it constitutes about a fifth of the respective 
total. Having to work these long hours is thus common 
for all the occupation groups but it is evidently rampant 
in case of trade and transport groups. 

4:14 Working Days—Casual Employment 

In case of casually employed persons much more 
pertinent than the working hours of a day is the question 
of working days in a month. Accordingly attempt was 
made to get for each casually employed member the 
number of days he actually obtained full-day work in 
course of the calendar month preceding the date of 
inquiry. Since in most cases the availability of work 
varied from month to month according to season, 
attempt was further made to get the total number of 
days he worked in course of the preceding one full year. 
These querries were responded by 243 out of the 254 
casually employed members, which for the present 
purpose is a fairly adequate response. These replies 
indicate the position as follows : 
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Number of working days of the ‘preceding’ month 
varies from ‘nil’ in case of 4 members to as much as 
practically all the days of the month (without a single 
off-day) for 5 members. The average comes to only 18 
days. The number of days corresponds to this average 
for eight members ; it is smaller in case of 118 members 
and larger in case of 117 members. Alternatively the 
position may be presented as below : 


Table 46 : Number of Days Worked in the Previous Month for 
Casual Employment 


Days worked 

Members 

% of total 

Less than 7 


6 

2-5 

7-14 

* ... 

42 

17*3 

14-21 

• ... 

113 

46-5 

21 or more 

... 

82 

33-7 

Total 

... 

243 

1000 


We have defined the month in which work is avail¬ 
able for more than 3 weeks as a brisk season month and 
that in which it is available for less than a week as a 
slack one. Accordingly considered the ‘previous monfh’ 
was a slack one for only 2*5% of members but it was 
evidently brisk for over a third of them. Another 46*5% 
members were fortunate in obtaining work for more than 
2 weeks. But on the whole it is clear that in the pre¬ 
vious month more than a quarter of the man-days of 
this group as a whole were not utilised. 

Consider now the following table giving in the 
same manner the distribution of these 243 members 
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according to the number of working days in the preced¬ 
ing year. 


Table 47 : Number of Days Worked in the Previous Year 


Days worked 

Members 

% of total 

•Less than 60 . * 

2 

0*8 

60 to 90 . ... 

10 

41 

90»to 120 

4 

ve 

120 to 150 

28 

11-5 

150. to 180 

44 

18 2 

180 to 240 . * ’. 

116 

47-7 • 

240 to 300 * „ ... 

25 

10*3 

.300 or more . 

• 

.a. . 

14 

5-8 

* * . • . 

Total ^ - ... 

243 

1000 


The'consideration of the working days of the year 
« * * . f 

does not leave any better impression. Only a fraction, 
of less than 6%, bf these casual workers obtained work 
for nearly the full year. For the bulk of them work was 
available for less than 240 days in a year. The variation 
among them is from 34 days in one case to 310 in 
.another ; the average comes to 192-5 days with 115 
members failing to reach, and 128 members surpassing, 
it. . Monthly average for the preceding year comes thus 
to only 16 days which indicates that the ‘previous month’ 
giving the average-of 18 days was in fact a little better 
than an average month. On the whole the situation is 
not at all satisfactory;; the annual average indicates that 
work was available to the extent only of 62 to 64% 
(taking total mimber of working days in a year at 310 
and 300 respectively) of what they needed and would have 
apparently been willing to do. It can alternatively be 
said that casually employed members as a class are thus 
under-employed to the extent of 36 to 38%. 
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4:15 Subsidiary Occupations 

Upto now we were concerned with the principal 
employment i. e. the job which provided the. 'main 
source of income to the employed member. "Addi¬ 
tional information was asked from each employed 
member as to whether he had any additional or supple¬ 
mentary source of employment and, so, of. income. 
Under the circumstances in which they ate living, it 
should be considered quite natural for a slum dwejler 
to seek additional work which can bring him more 
income. Additional work that he could take up depend¬ 
ed however on the time he could • spare from his 
principal employment and on the availability of the 
work he could take up.. Both these Tactors/set a limit. 
to the extent to which subsidiary • sources are in actual 
practice utilised. From the replies , received it is clear 
in any case that subsidiary employment ha$ - been 
undertaken by only a few of them. Out of the total 
of 4,416 employed members there- are only 30 who 
have reported as having subsidiary employment, relating . 
to which we have collected information, about the 
occupation followed, duration thereof and income 
received therefrom. 


It may be noted that among them there are 28 
regularly and 2 casually employed members ; 15 of 
them are, with respect to their principal ’ employment, 
self-employed persons, 14 employees and 1 employer. 
The subsidiary occupations they are engaged in are 
given below together with their corresponding principal 
ones. 
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Table 48 : Subsidiary Occupations 



Subsidiary occupation 


Members 

Principal occupation 

1. 

Halwais 


4 

All hawkers 

2 . 

Mechanics 


4 

Rickshaw-owner 

3. 

Milk-men 


4 

2 Drivers ; 1 Mechanic 

1 Labourer 

4. 

Weavers 


2 

1 Textile labourer; 

1 Shop-keeper 

5. 

Tutors 


2 

1 Rickshaw-owner ; 1 Clerk 

6 . 

Vegetable-sellers 


2 

1 Shopkeeper; 1 Labourer 

7. 

Accountants 


2 

Rickshaw-owner * 

8 . 

Tea-seller 


1 

Rickshaw-puller 

9. 

Pandit 


1 

Panwari 

10 . 

Dancer 


1 

Peon 

11 . 

Tabla-player 


1 

Tailor 

12 . 

Toy-maker 


1 

Mason 

13. 

News-boy 


1 

Clerk 

14. 

Tailor 


1 

Metal-polisher 

15. 

Cobbler 


1 

Halwai 

16. 

Dalai 


1 

Prefumer 

17. 

Dona-maker 


1 

Milk-man 

18. 

Yarn-tester 


1 

Clerk 

19. 

Labourer 


1 

Labourer 


It will be seen that the number of subsidiary 
occupations are in excess of the main occupations by 2. 
The reason is that one person recorded as regularly 
employed in hiring out owned cycle-rickshaws to pullers 
is in fact having three subsidiary occupations namely 
as an accountant, a tutor and a mechanic, from which 
he earns a total monthly income of Rs. 140 as against 
his income of Rs. 70 per month derived from the 
principal employment. 


" • The duration for which the subsidiary employ¬ 
ment is being followed varies among them from a month 
in case of a hawker who has taken up a halwai’s job 
as subsidiary occupation to as much as 240 months in 
two cases—a halwai, doing a cobbler’s job as a side line 
and a mason who has been making toys in his spare 
time. It may be added that the duration is shorter 
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than that of their present principal employment in case of 
15 members ; it is the same in case of 8 and longer in 
case the remaining 7 members. 

For all these members incomes received from 
subsidiary occupations total up to Rs. 971. Their 
principal occupations fetch them Rs. 2,502, Thus, 
in the total incomes of Rs. 3,473, the subsidiary income 
constitutes a share of 33%. This is indeed very gratifying 
but the trouble is that it is so in case of only about 9 7% 
of the employed members. 

4:16 Monthly Earnings 

We shall now take up the most crucial aspect of 
their employment, namely earnings—what in money 
terms they obtain in return from their employment 
discussed above. We have, for the sake of con¬ 
venience, followed the usual practice of calculating 
earnings per month. It should be mentioned 
however that earnings do not uniformjy accrue on a 
monthly basis for all of them. Most of the casual 
workers receive it at the end of each day’s work ; in their 
case we have recorded the monthly average of the total of 
daily earnings received in “the previous year” in block 
III col. 28 of the schedule. Among regularly employed 
persons accrual of earnings varies with employment 
status. Unpaid family workers do not receive any 
amount separately for themselves ; their work goes to 
increase the earnings of the family member in whose 
economic enterprise they participate. In case of both em¬ 
ployers and independent workers (self-employed persons) 
the accrual may be regular, either on daily, weekly 
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or monthly basis etc., or intermittent according to the 
state of their business and the manner in which it is ope¬ 
rated, and the amounts are known accurately only when 
accouhts are settled. Among the regularly employed 
persons the accrual of earnings is in a sense certain 
and regular o.nly for the employees. Among them, the 
'period of payment varies somewhat. According to the 
information received (block II col. 18) out of 2,136 
employees 1,809 or 84-7% of them are paid on a monthly 
basis while 218, 57 and 52 of them are paid respectively 
op ’daily, weekly and fortnightly basis. Our attempt, 
in any case, has been to obtain average monthly 
earnings of the previous year in case of all the regularly 
employed .persons, irrespective of whether they are em¬ 
ployers, self-employed persons or employees, and the 
relevant figures are recorded in block III col. 19. 

Out of the total of 4,416 (of which 4,162 are regular¬ 
ly and 254.casually) employed members, 266, all belong¬ 
ing to the regularly employed group, are unpaid family 
workers* .which means that we have to consider here only 
. .4,150 members, r The data obtained from them indicates 
that barring exceptions they are all distributed within a 
range of income which rises to about Rs. 300. The 
exceptions in whose case the income is Rs. 500 or 
more are only' 5 constituting over 0T% of the total 
recipients of income. The highest figure recorded 
is . Rs. 1,000 for a factory-owner-cum-rent-collector 
having a family of seven members. Next to him we 
have a grain wholesale dealer earning an income of 
Rs. 800 for his family of 13 members but there are 
two full-time unpaid family workers helping him to 
earn this amount. Another grain wholesaler takes the 
third place in order of importance with an income 
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of Rs. 600 per month, he heads a family of six, one 
of whom helps him in the capacity of. an unpaid 
family worker. Following him are two persons both 
netting, unaided, an income of Rs. 500 per‘ month -; 
one of them is a contractor having a family of 3 and 
the other is a horse-dealer having a family of only 2 
members including himself. . .. v 

* ‘ i »' , , .’J 4 ' 

Breaking up this into smaller income ranges we 
obtain the following distribution of these 4,150 income 
recipients. 1 


Table 49 : Income Ranges # 


Income range 

Regular 

Casual* 

!• 

.Both 

• . 

No. 

% 

No. 

o/ 

/Q 

No. 

| ' 0 / • ' 

, /o 

' Cumula- 
t»ve% 

(In rupees) 


* • 




i ■ 

: • 


1. Less than 24 

207 

5*3 

49 

‘ 19*3 

256 

6 T 

• — • 

2. 25 to 49 

600 

15 4 

138 

54-3 

. 738 

' 17-8 

• 23*9 

3. 50 to 74 

1,187 

30-5 

41 

• 161 

1,228 

29-6 

* 53:5 • 

4. 75 to 99 

949 

244 

20 

7-9 

969 

233 

76-8 

5. 100 to 124 

433 

111 

2 

08 

* 435 

. .1Q’5 *.| 

. 87*3 • • 

6 . 125 to 149 

172 

44 

1 

0*4 

173 

*• 4-2. 

. 91-5 

7. 150 to 199 

211 

54 

— 

—r 

* 211 

5;1 

96*6 

8. 200 or more 

137 

3*5 

3 

1-2 

140 

• 3*4 1 

• 1000 

Total 

3,896 

1000 

254 

1000 

4,150. 

100 0 

li 

% 

i ; 


Now, as noted earlier in para 4:14* there are 28 
regularly and 2 casually employed members who are 
in addition following subsidiary occupations. If we add 
these supplementary incomes to their incomes from the 
principal occupation and then redistribute them in the 
above income ranges there does not indeed, occur any 
perceptible change in the pattern of distribution shown 
above. For one of the two casual workers the addition 
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of supplementary income, being very small in amount 
does not lift him up to any higher group; in the case of 
the other it results in his moving up from the first to the 
second group. For 9 out of the 28 regularly employed 
persons no elevation to higher income group occurs; the 
others move up but the net result is the reduction of the 
number of members for group 2, 3 and 4 respectively by 
one, one and ten; and addition of 4, 5, 2 and 1 member 
to the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th group respectively, with the 
result that percentage share in the total of the largest 
group (the 4th) is reduced by an innocuous figure of 03 
and those of the 5th, 6th and 8th group are raised in 
each case by 01. On the whole the above pattern can 
therefore be taken to represent total earnings including 
incomes from subsidiary occupations of the few who 
follow them. 

The difference in the matter of earnings between the 
regular and the casual group is apparent. Those in the 
latter group are concentrated in the lower ranges with a 
clear majority falling in the second of the eight groups, 
namely of Rs. 25,to 49. For three-fourths of them month¬ 
ly-income amounts to less than Rs. 50; only for a small 
traction, measuring 2-3% of the total, it crosses the level 
ofRs.100. In contrast the distribution of the regularly 
' employed persons may be considered much less uneven; 
no single income range here claims a majority and the 
smallest proportion, claimed by ‘Rs. 125-49’ group among 
the uniform size ranges (1 to 6) measures 4 4%. In the 
combined distribution it will be seen, that those crossing 
the level of Rs. 100 constitute less than a fourth of the 
total; those crossing that of Rs. 75 fail to constitute a 
majority and in fact nearly a quarter of them have to 
rest content with less than Rs. 50 per month. 
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If we further consider the occupation groups, the 
pattern of distribution according to the income ranges 
adopted is revealed to differ among them as follows : 


Table 50 : Income Ranges and Occupational Categories 


% Distribution of members among the 
income ranges 


Occupation 

jvi vi li¬ 
bers 

Less 
than 
Rs. 25 

25-49 

50-74 

75-99 

100 

& 

more 

Total 

I. Skilled worker 

1,618 

5-5 

15*2 

310 

27-4 

209 

100 0 

II. Unskilled worker 

512 

13-9 

39*8 

29*5 

15 2 

1*6 

1000 

III. Trade 

810 

3*7 

17*5 

366 

16*2 

260 

100-0 

IV. Transport 

330 

12 

131 

33 3 

23-6 

28*8 

1000 

V. Service 

483 

1*4 

4*6 

16*4 

26-7 

509 

1000 

VI. Domestic 

304 

14 5 

21-4 

22-7 

32*5 

8-9 

100*0 

VII. Miscellaneous 

93 

11*8 

17-2 

22-6 

118 

r - -- 

36*6 

1000 

Total 

4.150 

6*2 

17-8 

296 

233 

23*1 

1000 


In case of only one of the 7 occupation groups—of 
service, the proportion in the total shows a progressive 
increase as we move up the income ranges; and a little 
more than half the members of this group are placed in 
the highest range. In contrast the pattern of distribution 
is the most unfavourable for the unskilled labourers; only 
1-6% of them reach the highest range while 54% of them 
are left to subsist on less than Rs. 50. The proportion 
of those in the lowest range, of ‘less than Rs. 25,’ is 
higher for the domestic and personal workers than even 
the unskilled labourers but the former group is relatively 
less homogeneous and quite a substantial proportion of 
its members are placed in the range of Rs. 75-99. If we 
consider the two higher income ranges in combination, 
these groups are arranged in order of the magnitude of 
the respective proportions falling therein, as follows : 
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(1) Service—77 6%; (2)Transport—524%; (3)MisceIIane- 
ous—48*4%; (4) SkiUed worker—43’3%; (5) Trade- 
42-2% (6) Domestic and Personal work—41*4%; and 
(7) Unskilled worker—16*8%. It will be seen that 
between them the middle groups—2 to 6, do not differ 
but at both the ends the difference is equally great. 
It conforms, in any case, to the common-place expec¬ 
tation' -that income from unskilled work compares 
poorly with that from service. 

In order to further crystallize the view of the overall 
income status off the slum dwellers we might use the data 
obtained for 'calculating average monthly earnings per 
employed person as follows : 


Table 51 : Average Monthly Earnings 


Zone 

Employment 

Members* 

Total monthly 
earnings (Rs.) 

‘ - * " : > 

Average per 
member* (Rs.) 

i : 

Regular ,... 

1,341 

91.081 

' 67-9 


Casual 

41 

1 829 

446 

• 

Both * .... 

U82 

92,913 

67*2 

■ ■ i.i. 

r 

Regular 

1,992 

1,60,425 

80'5 

• . V 

Casual m. 

105 

4,375 

41*7 

• 

Both 

2,097 

1,64,800 

785 

Hi 

Regular 

829 

61,599 

74*3 


Casual * 

108 

4,398 

40*7 

»* • 

* • , 

Both 

937 

65,997 

704 

All 

i 

Regular 

4,162 

3,13,108 

75 2 

* 

Casual . 

254 

10,602 

41-7 


Both 

4,416 

3,23,710 

73-3 


• The number of income recipients is smaller than that of the employed 
persons by-266, this being the number of unpaid family workers, all belonging to 
the category*of regular employment. The average per recipient therefore is 
larger for z6ne I by Rs. 7*3 ; for II, by 4 4 ; for III, by Rs. 2*7 and for all taken 
together by Rs. 5*2. 
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• . 

The lowest average is recorded at Rs. 40 7 for 
casual workers of zone III and the highest at Rs. 80-5 
for regularly employed persons of zone II. The zonal 
average varies for regular employment from Rs. 67 9 
for the I zone to Rs. 80-5 for the II. The variation is 
comparatively much smaller for the casual employment. 

In the final analysis, we obtain quite an unimpressive 
figure of Rs. 73*3 as the overall average m'onthly 
earnings per employed person. 

4:17 The Take-Home Pay * ■ 

• * # 

# 

Earnings of employed members do not reach their 
homes in toto in case of quite a majority of them. As 
seen in para 4:11 above, as many as 930 of. .them have 
to pay for their transport from residence to work-spot . 
A much larger number—2,629 in all,- speqd some amount 
daily at their work-spot on making, say, their mid-day 
meals, usually carried from home, more palatable by 
purchasing an onion or two, some pickles and a. lump 
of raw sugar, or on refreshments arid recreatiOrf etc. 
Deducting total monthly amounts of these, two expendi- ■ 
tures we get what maybe called'‘the take-home pay’ 
representing the amount of earnings left for the family.. 
This may be calculated for the zones and in. each*of. * 
them separately for the regularly and casually employed 
persons as in table 52 (page 128). J. 

930 or over 21% of employed persons spend at 
the average rate of about Rs. 4 per month on transport; 
2,629 or nearly 60% of them incur at their work-spots 
an expenditure on the average of Rs. 7 per thpnth. In 
the result the average monthly earnings per employed 


Table 52: Average Take-Home Pay 


1 

Zone 

Employment 

Transport Expenditure 

• 

Expenditure at Work-Spot 

Take-Home Pay 

Members 

Amount 

Rs. 

Average 

Rs. 

Members 

Amount 

Rs. 

Average 

Rs. 

Members 

Amount 

Rs. 

Average 

Rs. 

I 

Regular *».. ' 

Casual 

169 

8 

701 

30 

415 

3*75 

733 

18 

5,011 

80 

6*84 

4*44 

1,341 

41 

85,372 

1,719 

63*70 

41*93 


Both 

177 

731 

• 4M3 

751 

5,091 

6*78 

1,382 

87,091 

63*02 

11 

Regular 

Casual 

457 

8 

1,841 

31 

4*03 

3*87 

1,184 

59 

9,239 

189 

7*80 

320 

1,992 

105 

1,49,345 1 

4,155 

74*97 

39*57 


Both 

465 

1,872 

4*01 

1,243 

i - - 

9,428 

7*38 

2,097 

1,53,500 

73 20 

III 

Regular 

Casual 

257 

31 

978 

196 

3*81 

6*32 

547 

88 

3,302 

308 

6*04 

3*50 

829 

108 

57,319 

3,894 

69-14 
3605 


Both 

288 

1,174 

408 

635 

3,610 

5*61 

937 

61,353 

65 33 

1 

ALL 

Regular 

Casual 

883 

47 

3,520 

257 

3*99 

5*47 

2,464 

165 

17,552 

577 

7*12 

3*50 

4,162 

254 

2,92,036 

9,768 

70*17 

38*46 


Both 

930 

3,777 

4*06 

2,629 

18,129 

6*90 

4,416 

3,01,804 

68*34 
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person gets reduced by Rs. 5 to Rs. 68 3. The reduc- 
f tion differs in case of the zones taken individually 
as follows : 


Table 53 : Relation of Take-Home Pay to Earnings 


Zone 

Average earnings 
Rs. 

Take-home pay 
Rs. 

Difference 

Rs. 

Difference 
as % of average 


earnings 

I 

67-2 

63 0 

—4-2 

6-25 

.11 

78-5 

73-2 

—5 3 

675 

III 

704 

65*3 

—51 

7*10 

AH 

73*3 

68*3 

—50 

' 682 


The reduction in amount is the largest for the 
second zone but because of the variation in earnings 
its burden, as measured in terms of the proportion 
it bears to earnings, appear to be heavier for the third 
than any of the other two zones. As for the average 
take-home pay, compared to the overall figure of 
Rs. 68 3, it is larger for the second by Rs. 4-9 and 
smaller for the first and the third zones by as much 
as Rs. 5-3 and Rs. 3-0 respectively. 

4:18 Family Income 

Income on which a slum family depends is almost 
' entirely derived from the earnings of its employed 
members. Family income is, therefore, the total of 
amounts brought in by its employed members as take- 
home pay discussed above. While the bulk of slum 
families can each boast only for a single employed 
member, the variation for the aggregate of 3,135 sample 
families extends from nil for 73 of them to as many as 
six employed members in case of 4 families as shown 
in Table 54 (p. 130). 
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Table 54 : Distribution of Families by Number of Employed 
. '. . - ■ Members 


Families 


No.‘of, 

employed 

members 

i 

. Zone I 

.Zone IT 

: 

Zone 111 

All 

. 

No. 

* % 

! 

NO. 

% 

No. 

o/ 

/o 

No. 

% 

0 ■ 

• 

14 

• i-6 

■39 

2*5 

20 

2-7 

73 

2-3 

r 

511 

59*4‘ 

1,062 

688 

522 

71*3 

2,095 

66*8 

2 

203* 

23*6 

335 

21*7 

157 

21*5 

695 

22-2 

3 

.80 

9-3 

.72 

47 

31 

4-2 

183 

59 

4 

• 09 , 

. 4*5 

26 

1*7 

2 

0-3 

67 

2*1 

5 

• 9 

1 1-1 

;*-9 

0-6 

— 

— 

18 

0*6 

6 

4. 

• • •/ 

0-5 

i 

— 

— 


4 

0*1 

* Total 

860 

4 

* 1000 

k > ‘ >2 V 

*1>54$ 

100 0 

732 

1000 

3,135 

1000 


• * It will be seen .that in each of over two-third of the 
families there is only one employed member ; average 
monthly income per family in their case can therefore be 
taken .to be the- same as the ‘take-home pay’ average of 
Rs. 68'3, Among the-rest those with 2 employed mem¬ 
bers predominate. • Only for a fraction of one per cent 
of these families the number of employed members per 
family is as big as 6, while 2 3% of them have as a 
matter of fact no family member at all to toil for their 
•livelihood. ' n;*. 

. We may finally refer to the product of the two 
averages, namely the average number of employed mem¬ 
bers per family and the average take-home pay per 
employed member, as the average monthly income per 
family and may also obtain per capita monthly income 
by dividing the same by the average number of members 
per family as follows : 
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Table 55 : Family Income 


Zone 

Average 
number of 
employed 

1 members 
per family 

Average 
take-home 
pay per 
employed 
member 
Rs. 

Average 

family 

income 

Rs. 

Average 
number 
of members' 
per family^ 

Per capita 
monthly 
iitcome 

' r 

. Rs. 

l 

1*6! 

6302 

101*5 

' 4*96 ’ 

20*5 ; 

11 

1*36 

73*20 

99-6 

4 83 * ‘ , 

, V 20 6 

III 

1 28 

65 33 

83-6 

4*61 •’ 

; i8 i 

. « ... 

All 

1 41 

68*34 

96-4 

4*81 

20-0 


Between the zones the average family income varies 
from Rs. 83 6 for III to Rs. 99 6 for II and to Rs. 101*5 fof 
1. But because of the compensatory variation in the ave¬ 
rage size of family the extent of variation narrows down 
in case of per capita income. Per capita monthly income * 
is practically the same for the first two zones and for the 
third it is smaller by Rs. 2 5. As the overall average 
indicates it may be concluded that slum dweller nf Old 
Delhi City gets Rs. 20 per month on which* to maintain 
his existence. This sum, it may be noted, is lefss than 
half the present per capita monthly income for the Old 
Delhi’s population as a whole, as estimated oft the basis 
of data collected by the Delhi School of Economics. To 
* reach the level of income just sufficient to enable living * 
on the standard of, say, a factory worker it will need to 
be raised by as much as nearly 20%.* 

♦According to the Deshpande Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Delhi City, the per capita expenditure on family budget items viz . 
food, fuel and lighting, house rent, clothing and footwear, household 
requisites, and miscellaneous, was Rs. 16 in 1944-45. (See Report on an Enquiry 
into Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Delhi City, Government of India 
1946 p. 50). Adjusted for the rise in cost of living indices, the monthly expendi¬ 
ture per family of 3-8 members on the average should today come to Ri..91 ; i*e. 

Rs. 24 per capita. 
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But the average admittedly is not enough for a 
realistic view of the situation. We must further consider 
the inequality of income obtaining within the aggregate 
of 3,135 sample families as also the variation among them 
in the matter of size. The table 56 (p. 133) accordingly 
presents them as distributed by size in the different 
income ranges. 

On the basis of the working class family budget 
inquiry quoted above it can be estimated that to live on 
the obtaining working class level an average family of 
five members would need to earn an income of Rs. 120 
per month. To facilitate comparison with this standard 
we have, in this table, separated out the families 
conforming to the average size as also those on the said 
income level of Rs. .120. From this it will be seen 
that there are only 13 five member families in whose case 
the income level rests at Rs. 120. Of the 468 families 
of this size as many as 361 or 77% are on lower levels of 
income and may therefore be considered to be worse off. 
Including families of other size categories there are in all 
91 families on this income level; 40 of them are, fortu¬ 
nately, of a smaller size, including one consisting of a 
single member, but the remaining 38 do have to face the 
plight of having to feed larger numbers. 

Similarly considered none (excepting the single 
member group) of the other size and income categories 
appear in any better situation. Even among the single 
member families 15% have an income of less than 
Rs. 25, a sum on which it is evidently difficult for a 
person to exist. On the whole income does appear to be 
rising with the size of family, but even so, its insufficiency 
as compared to the requirement of a working class 


Table 56 : Family Size and Family Income 


Family Size 


Income Range 

(in Rs.) 

A= 

= 1 member 

B=2 to 4 
members 

C= 

:5 members 

D=6 to 9 
members 

E= 

= 10 or more 
members 

F= 

total 

No. 

% to 
10 

% to 
F 

No. 

% to 
10 

%to 

F 

No. 

% to 
10 

% to 
F 

No. 

%to 

10 

%to 

F 

No. 

% to 
10 

%to 

F 

No. 

%to 

10 

1 . 

0 to 24 

48 

151 

36*4 

53 

4*4 

40*1 

10 

21 

7-6 

21 

2 1 

15 9 

— 

— 

— 

132 

4*2 

2. 

25 to 49 

62 

19*4 

22*6 

132 

111 

480 

37 

7*9 

13 4 

43 

4*3 

15 6 

1 

0*7 

0*4 

275 

8*8 

3. 

50 to 74 

84 

26*3 

11*5 

345 

29*0 

47-3 

124 

26*5 

170 

172 

17-1 

23*6 

4 

2*6 

0*6 

729 

232 

4. 

75 to 99 

80 

251 

11*4 

289 

24*3 

410 

112 

23*9 

15*9 

212 

21-1 

30* 1 

11 

7-2 

16 

704 

22*4 

5. 

100 to 119 

23 

7-2 

6*3 

119 

10*0 

32-9 

78 

16*7 

21-6 

134 

13 3 

370 

8 

5*3 

2*2 

362 

11*6 

6. 

120 

1 

0-3 

M 

39 

3-3 

& 

42-8 

13 

2-8 

14*3 

31 

3*r 

34 1 

-11 

7 

4*6 

7*7 

91 

2-9 

7. 

121 to 149 

• 7 

2*2 

2*9 

81 

6*8 

331 

29 

6-2 

118 

102 

10*2 

41*6 

26 

17*1 

10*6 

245 

7-8 

8. 

150 to 199 

11 

3*5 

3*5 

79* 

6*6 

24*1 

40 

8*6 

121 

154 

15*3 

469 

44 

28*9 

13*4 

328 

10*5 

9. 

200 or more 

3 

09 

11 

54 

4-5 

' 20 0 

25 

5*3 

9*3 

136 

13*5 

50*6 

51 

33-6 

190 

269 

8*6 

Total ... 

319 

1000 

102 

1,191 

1000 

38*0 

468 

1000 

14*9 

1,005 

1000 

32*1 

152 

1000 

4*8 

3,135 

1000 
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INCOME GROUPS 


Chart 8 : Percentage Distribution of Sample Families by Income Groups 
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$ 

t budget is retained as quite a general feature. And as the 
pattern of income distribution for the aggregate of Samr 
pie families clearly suggests, for more than 70% of the 
slum dwellers economic poverty has to be considered 
more intense than even the industrial working class. 

\ 4:19 Occupational Preference • '* 

t 

This discussion of the employment of the slum 
population may be concluded with a brief reference to 
the attitude of the employed members towards the. 
occupations they are following. Attempt was made . 
to elicit this information about each of them and the 
investigators were instructed to put a direct straight¬ 
forward question as to whether he viewed his occupation 
as satisfactory. In case he did not, a further que^y •' 
was made regarding the specific occupation he would 
like to change over to. ._ 

• » ^ 

The reply in response to the first question was in 
the affirmative in case of as many as 4,039 out of tha. 
4,416 employed members. This indicates that on" the 
whole slum dwellers appear to be contented with their . 
respective jobs, which as seen above, do not -afford 
them even the working class level of living. The -reason 
may well be that they are in no position to see for 
themselves any better alternatives. 

The remaining 377 or 8-5% of the members stated 
that they were not satisfied with their jobs ; 318 of them 
are regularly employed and 59 are : casually employed 
persons. In their respective groups they constitute 7-6 
and 23 2 per cent of the total; this confirms the 
expectation that compared to the regular employment a 
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r 

larger proportion of the casually employed persons are 
dissatisfied with their jobs. 

As for the specific occupations followed by these 
persons consider the list given below which serves to 
indicate the number of persons dissatisfied with them 
as also the proportion they bear to the total number of 
employed members in each of them : 

t 

Table 57 : Attitude to Present Employment 


Occupation 

Total no. of | 
employed 
members 

No. of 
‘dissatisfied* 
employed 
members 

% of 3 to 2 

Unskilled workers 


588 

80 

13 6 

Skilled workers 


635 

71 

11*2 

Hawkers 


346 

52 

15*2 

Drivers of all vehicles 


252 

22 

8*7 

Shop-assistants 


96 

18 

187 

Clerks 

... 

183 

18 

98 

Cobblers 


197 

17 

86 

Shop-keepers 


367 

13 

3*5 

Tailors 


127 

11 

8*7 

Masons 


156 

8 ! 

5*1 

Sweepers 


168 

7 

4-2 

Mechanics' 


174 

7 

40 

Trade—Brokers, Agents etc. 


33 i 

7 1 

21 2 

Dhobis ^ 


96 

7 

7*3 

Peons 


146 

6 

4*1 

Domestic servants 

... j 

58 

6 

10*3 

Mi!k%nen 


26 

4 

15 4 

Carpenters 


111 

3 

2-7 

Barbers 


25 

3 

120 

. Teachers 

... 

30 

3 

10*0 

Others 

... 

602 

14 

2*3 

Total 

... 

4,416 

377 

8*5 


The proportion of members not viewing their jobs 
as satisfactory is sizable for the trade occupations; among 
them it is significantly larger for agents and brokers, 
hawkers and shop-assistants, than for the shop-keepers. 
Between the two labour categories at the top it is 
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indeed larger for the unskilled group but not by a 
very large extent. 

The second question proved a little difficult. Out 
of the 377 members viewing their employment unsatis¬ 
factory, 16 persons reported in fact that they were 
willing to continue in the same occupation but desired 
superior status and higher income. Three lower division 
clerks wanted to be upper division clerks, three upper 
division clerks aspired to be assistants, and yet another 
clerk cherished to be a supervisor. Five among these 
dissatisfied people are shop-keepers, three wanting to 
change over to other lines and two, to expand the scale 
of their business. A private nurse desires to join a 
government hospital. Two machine-men aspire promo¬ 
tion to the post of jobber and a constable, to that of a 
head constable. 

Quite a number of those who desired change of 
occupation were not specific about the new ones they 
would like to take up. Eleven members showed willing¬ 
ness to join ‘any other’ job or business and thirty-one 
wanted to take up “any suitable government job.” There 
are fifteen other members, following casual and insecure 
jobs, who aspired for ‘any regular and permanent’ job. 
The present occupations of these members are as J 
follows : 

(i) Those preferring any other job : 4 unskilled 
labourers, 2 domestic servants, a dhobi, a 
tutor, a toy-maker, a munshi and a dalal. 

(ii) Those preferring any suitable government 
service: 6 unskilled labourers, 5 sweepers, 

3 mechanics, 3 hawkers and 3 tonga-drivers. 
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2 masons and 2 clerks, a tailor and a toffee- 
maker, a car-driver, a car-painter and a 
, carpenter, a compounder and a mid-wife. 

(iii) Those preferring ‘any regular and permanent’ 
job: . 6 unskilled labourers, 2 cobblers, 
; 2 hawkers, a motor driver, a compositor, a 

painter,, a mason and a munshi. 

There remain, thus, 304 employed members who 
have indicated specific jobs for which they are willing 
to leave their present ones. These preferred occupations 
are almost a? yaried as the ones they are now following but 
there are a few: on which the preferences of these people 
following diverse occupations seem to converge, as 
the .following,, list of preferred occupations serves to 
indicate. . ’ ‘ ’ ’ 


Table 58 r Preferred Occupations 


-—— 

» Preferred occupation 

Members 

1 1 # • 

Peon 

112 

*Chowkidar ... M . 

2 ?. 

• .... ' ... ... 

8 

Shop-keeper ... 

74 

Skilled labour ... ’’’ *’ 

10 

Manual labour 

io 

Farmer*. ’ ... ... 

] 1 

Fitter, mechanic etc. ... 

5 

c Salesman 

5 

Weaver 

4 

Motor-driver < 

4 

Domestic servant 

3 

Other occupations 

36 

.Total 

304 


The preferences appear largely to be guided by the 
promise of security and permanence of service occupa¬ 
tions. 112 or 37% of these members desire to be peons. 
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In this connection it should be added that most of these 
members have further qualified their replies by saying 
that they would prefer to be attached to a government 
office. : -v . 

The trade occupations follow next in order of 
importance and account for over 23% of the total. It 
may be stated, however, that quite a number of persons 
preferring to be shop-keepers are already operating in 
this very sphere as hawkers and shop-assistants. 

A word may also be added about a father surprising 

preference for agriculture. Among the eleven*members' 
aspiring to be farmers there are 7 stone-breakers* 3 textile 
labourers and a shop-keeper. The other data of their . 
schedules indicate it clearly that they are all in-migrants 
who evidently have not yet completely. severed' their , 
attachment to land. One might wish that it becomes 

t 

possible for these people to change over to their preferred 
occupation, for by doing so they may Well escape .the 
wretchedness of slum life. This however would not 
make much difference in the matter of solving the slum . 
problem that the city is facing because they constitute .* 
an insignificant proportion measuring barely 023% of 
the total slum employment. . » 

III * * 

4:20 Unemployment 

As stated earlier in para 4:2 we have, in the sample 
population of 15,089, as many as 181 persons who are 
reported to be in search of a job. They belong to 167 
sample families ; two of these families have three un¬ 
employed members each and another twenty have two 
each, the rest having only one each. It may also be 
recapitulated that this total of 181 members is composed 
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of 171 males and 10 females. While all the females 
belong to the working-age group of 15—64 years, among 
the males there are two boys of age below 14 and four 
old men of more than 64 years. Thus the bulk of the 
unemployed members measuring over 91% belong to 
the working-age male group and constitute 3 - 6% thereof. 
This proportion appears quite small but, even so, the 
attempt should be to remove unemployment entirely and 
achieve thereby an addition, however small it may appear 
to be, to the earnings of the slum dwellers. The question, 
therefore, remains as to how best we can find employ¬ 
ment for these unemployed members. We shall consider, 
in this connection, their employability on the basis of 
data we have collected with regard to their education, 
technical training, previous employment if any, the 
occupations they are seeking to take up and the income 
they expect. 

4:21 Duration and Source of Maintenance 

We may first refer, however, to their present sources 
of living and the duration of unemployment through 
which they have had to maintain their existence. With 
respect to the latter, it may be stated that we have 
recorded the period preceding the date of enquiry for 
'-'which the person in question considered himself 
unemployed. This period varies from member to member, 
depending in each case on the time either of his joining 
the ‘labour force’ or of his leaving the previous job, or 
of his moving into Delhi in search of employment. 

At the lowest it is only two days in the case of a 
person who was previously a flush-fitter in private 
employment but who was thrown out of it on account 
of retrenchment and three days in case of previously 
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a farmer who came to Delhi, four days before the date 
of enquiry, in search of a job as milk-man. At the high¬ 
est it is 108 months in case of a shop-keeper and a 
sweeper, and a widow of 50 years in age, who has been 
wanting all along this period to be a mid-wife. Between 
these two extremes these unemployed members are 
distributed as shown below : 


Table 59 : Duration of Unemployment 


Duration in months 

Less than 1 

1—3 ... ... ... *“ 

3—6 

6—12 

12—24 

24—36 

36-60 

60 or above 

Members 

26 

25 

39 

31 

18 

17 

12 

i • 

It will be seen that for nearly three-fourth of the 
total the duration is less than two years. As against this 
it is longer than five years in case of as many as 12 or 
6-6% of them. On the average the duration of un¬ 
employment comes to about 21 months. 

With regard to the sources of their livelihood, the 
replies received may be classified as follows : 

Table 60 : Sources of Livelihood of Unemployed Members 

Means of livelihood 

* 

Members 

Staying with family 

Past savings 

Help received from relatives ... 

Borrowings 

Charity 

Help from friends 

Unspecified sources ... ... 

Total 

112 

30 . 

12 

*3 

1 

6 

181 
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It-will be seen that in case of 119 out oi 181 
unemployed members it was stated that they were living 
•with their:families and further that it was not possible 
to estimate- what their individual maintenance cost the 
respective- families. 

* • * 

Thf remaining 62 were all heads of family, six of 
whom failed to specify the source of their maintenance. 
These six include the widow, referred to above, claiming 
the highest duration of unemployment, four young men 
. of ages between 20'to 30 and an adult of 55. The main 
sources of their maintenance appear to be past savings, 
help -from relatives and borrowing. In any case, the 
unemployed aTe a clear burden on the meagre incomes 
• of their ' farililies. If their search for employment 
succeeds, hot' only will this burden be removed but 
they.might - also* be able to contribute something to 
the incomes'of the families they belong to, after meeting 
the costs pf their own maintenance. 

i 


• i 

4:22. Education 

As noted parlier in para 3:11, the general level of 
education among the slum dwellers is extremely poor. 
Among the 4,415 employed members of the sample 
population we have only 312 who are educated upto 
or a little more than the matriculation level. In case 
of the small unemployed section the position may indeed 
be considered a little better on the basis of the data 
presented below : 
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Table 61 : Education of the Unemployed 


Level of Education 


Primary 

M iddle or Seco ndary 
Matric or Higher Secondary 
Intermediate 
Graduate or above 


Uneducated 


Total 


Members 

Male. 

Female. 1 

".Both 

. 32 

i !'• 

33 

27 

— 

27 

• V 

3 f 

30.. 

• 4 

. — • | 

4 • 

1 . 

•vi 

2 


f 

4 



* . . 


91 


96 

80 

! 5 J 

95. 

• 171 

lo •• !• 

. 181 



♦ • • t 


There are two graduates—one male and the. other 
female, among the unemployed. Those who have 
attained matric or higher standard constitute nearly.- 
20% of the total as against the corresponding proportion 
of 7% of the very much larger group of employed 
members. It must not be forgotten, however,' that 
under reference here is only the-general education and. 
that the ‘educated unemployed’ may -in fact* .present’ 
comparatively a more difficult problem. ' At best wie may 
hope that it may prove relatively easier to • impart 

technical training to these educated but unemployed 
persons. ' a 

In the matter of the obtaining level of technical 
training the position is no less disappointing. There are 
only 8 members who are reported to be holding 
certificates or deplomas of training. Two of them are 
so qualified in the field of engineering, two for teaching 
and one each for building construction and textile 
manufacture. There are however, 31 other members 
who claim to have acquired technical training though 
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they do not possess any certificate. Nine of f hem 
are trained in engineering, seven in hosiery and textile 
manufacture, three in ‘fine arts’ including music, 
embroidery and needle-work etc., and one each in 
building construction (draftsmanship) and printing-press 
work. About the level of technical skill acquired 
through this training it is not possible to apply any 
measure. Generally speaking it can be said to be ex¬ 
tremely inadequate. It is, on the whole, quite clear that 
employability of the slum dwellers can be improved 
only through an extensive thorough-going programme 
of technical training covering both these so-called 
trained members and others who are found to possess 
the required aptitude and show the inclination to receive 
such training. 

4:23 Previous Employment 

106 out of the 181 unemployed members are 
reported to be seeking employment ‘not for the first 
time’. They were all previously employed ; some of 
them even more than once. Information obtained about 
their last employment refers to employment status and 
reasons for leaving it, about occupation and earnings. 

By employment status in the last employment 68 
of these members were employees, 5 were employers and 
24 were self-employed persons or independent workers. 
The remaining nine were working as unpaid family 
workers, five of whom ceased to work as such on 
account of the family members, they were attached to, 
ceasing to operate the economic enterprises they were 
participating in, while the remaining four began seeking 
paid jobs. 
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•The reasons for the present unemployment of the 
other three ‘employment status’ categories were revealed 
to be as follows : 

Table 62 : Reasons for Unemployment 


Reason 

Employees 

Employers 

Independent 

workers 

All 

1. Retirement 

2 



2 

2 . Retrenchment 

21 

_ 

*■ _; 

21 

3. Discharge 

18 

_ 

, - 

18 

4. Abolition of office or 



.* . 

. 

loss of business 

8 

3 

11 

22 

5. Work unsuitable 

3 

1 

1 

5 

6 . Left for better employ¬ 
ment 



2 

2 

7. Illness or injury 

8 

1 

4 

13 

8 . Studies 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

9. Others 

8 

— 

5 

13 

Total 

68 

5 * 

24 

1 97 


It may be noted that 13 members recorded against 
col. 9 for ‘others’ have been so recorded because they 
failed to indicate the specific reason. About other 
members included in the table, it will be seen that 
the major reasons for their losing employment are loss 
of business, abolition of office, retrenchment and dis¬ 
charge. The proportion of those leaving jobs on grounds 
of health too is sizable. Only three persons are re¬ 
ported to have left the employment for bettering their ~ J 
prospects, including one person who left, for studies. 

The specific occupations followed by these 106 
members in their last employment are so varied as to 
suggest that loss of employment is not limited to any 
specific occupation. Included among them we have 
sweepers and shop-keepers as well as beldars and 
teachers as the following distribution xeveals. 
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Table 63 : Occupations in the Last Employment 



Occupation 



No. of unemployed 
members 

Skilled worker 


... 


20 

Unskilled porker 




18 

Sweepers 

... 

... 


16 

Shop-keepers 

... 



6 

Mechanics 

... 

... 


6 

Tailors 

■ ... 

... 


5 

Peons 




5 

Teachers 



H. 

4 . 

Weavers 


... 


4 

Drivers • 

* 

... 


4 

Hawkers •. • 

... 

... 


3 

Shop-assistants 


... 


3 

Clerks 


... 


3 

Contractors 




2 

The rest 

* 

... 


7 

: Total 


... 

... 

106 


The ‘rest’ include a halwai, a milk-man, a dhobi, a 
mason-, a cobbler, a domestic servant and even a farmer. 
The last named farmer is the one in whose case the dura¬ 
tion of unemployment is, as stated earlier, only three 
days. This member also claims to be educated upto 
matriculation. There are 6 more educated unemploy¬ 
ed among these 106 members who in previous em¬ 
ployment worked as a teacher, a steno-grapher, a time¬ 
keeper, an engineer, a mechanic and a sweeper. 


Monthly earnings, that these people drew from 
the above occupations, varied among the 97 income 
recipients (all excepting the 9 unpaid family workers) 
from Rs. 10 only in case of a thela-driver to Rs. 350 
in', case of a shop-keeper. Their distribution in income 
ranges is as follows : 
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Table 64 : Income from Last Employment 


Income range 
(In rupees) 

No. of previously 
employed members 

Less than 25 

25-50 

50—75 

75-100 

100—150 

150 or more 

... 



■ ■ 

29 

18 

15 

13 

Total 

... 

... 


97 


The average comes to Rs. 82 only. It may 
be noted also that for the 7 educated members 
included in the above income from last occupation 
varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 180 only but the average 
in their case comes to as much as Rs. 120. Comparing 
this average of Rs. 82 with the average earnings of Rs.. 
73 per employed member (see para 4:16) one receives, the 
impression that those who were forced out of' 
employment were indeed better earners. , 


4:24 Occupations Sought and Income Expected 

Occupations sought are numerous and quite varied. 
If we consider only those who were previously employed, 
it is revealed that 74 out of 106 of them are seeking 
to take up the same occupation as of their last employ¬ 
ment. Of the remaining 32, three are willing to take 
up any other occupation except the one they followed 
previously. The remaining 29 are distributed as 
follows : 
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Table 65 : Occupations Sought 


Occupation sought 

Members 

Previous occupation 

Peon 

15 

3 Skilled labourers, 3 Beldars, 

2 Mechanics, 2 Grocers, 1 Haw¬ 
ker, 1 Tailor, 1 Printer, 1 Con¬ 
tractor, and 1 Gold-smith. 

Shop-assistant 

2 

1 Clerk and 1 Cycle-stand keeper 

Textile worker . ... 

2 

1 Porter and 1 Domestic-servant 

.Contractor 

1 

Tonga-driver 

Weaver 

1 

Vegetable-seller 

Domestic servant 

1 

Shoe-maker 

Fitter 

1 

Time-keeper 

Teacher 

1 

Tailor 

Milk-seller 

1 

Farmer 

’Gardener 

1 

Beldar 

Painter 

1 

Hawker 

Chowkidar 

1 

Thela-drivcr 

Motor mechanic 


Welder 


Among the 181 unemployed members we have 36 
educated persons and 145 uneducated. The occupations 
sought by these two groups and averages of income 
expected are given below separately : 


Table 66 : Income Expected 


Occupation sought 

No. of unemployed members 

Income 

expected 

(Average) 

Educated 

Un¬ 

educated 

Both 

% 

Rs. 

t 

Peons 

1 

41 

42 

23*3 

70 

Clerks 

18 

1 

19 

10*5 

120 

Mechanics 

5 

1 

6 

3-3 

100 

Teachers 

5 

1 

6 

3*3 

115 

Shop-keepers 

— 

9 

9 

50 

160 

Sweepers 

1 

19 

20 

110 

75 

Unskilled worker 

_ 

23 

23 

12 7 

70 

Skilled worker 

] 

22 

23 

12-7 

85 

Rest 

5 

28 

33 

18*2 

80 

Total 

36 

145 

181 

1000 

90 
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i It will be seen that quite a concentration of these 
job-seekers is in the field of services*, where they desire 
to be either a peon, a clerk, a teacher, or a sweeper. On 
the whole it is clear that both the occupations sought 
and income expected therefrom are reasonable. The 
expectation is higher than the obtaining level of earnings 
, among the employed slum dwellers. But it may be 
noted also that the proportion of educated too is larger 
for this, comparatively a small group. 

The success of these people in getting the jobs they 
seek at the rate of earnings they expect would mean a 
considerable rise in the family incomes of the 167 
families to which they belong, and would raise the 
average family income for the aggregate of the sample 
population by as much as Rs. 5. And Rs. 5 is a 
considerable sum at the level of income they enjoy. 


♦ If on the basis of occupations sought we distribute the 181 unemployed 
members according to occupational categories adopted previously in para 4:5, 
the situation is revealed to be as follows : 


Occupation 

No. 

% 

I. Skilled worker 

37 

1 

20-4 

11. Unskilled worker ... 

21 

11 6 

III. Trade 

10 

5-5 

IV. Transport 

3 

1-7 

V. Service 

77 

426 

VI. Domestic 

23 

12-7 

VII. Miscellaneous 

10 

5-5 

Total 

181 

1000 


















Education And Health 


5:i Social Life in Slums 

Admittedly social life in slums lacks everything that 
is desirable and smacks of many unhealthy elements. 
Social regeneratiqn of the slum dwellers has therefore 
come, by itself, to be regarded as an imperative necessity 
but we must accept it also as an essential and integral 
part of a slum- clearance or slum eradication programme. 
For designing measures of improving the social life of 
the slum dwellers we do not need any detailed investiga¬ 
tion of the obtaining social milieu, which is quite well- 

• known ; what we do need is a reliable assessment of the 
social needs of these people. These needs are many and 

• varied, of which the two most important, and basic, ones 
haye been covered by the present survey—namely educa¬ 
tion and health The data collected for the former is 
presented below in section I and those for the latter in 
section II of this chapter. 


5:2 Aspects Examined 

For the purpose of the survey members of sample 
population of age between 6 and 14 years (both inclusive) 
have been taken to represent the ‘education-age’ group. 
Inquiry was made with respect to each such member as 
to whether he or she was studying; if so, further questions 
were asked regarding the class and institution which they 
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were ‘ attending, their hours of study, annual expenses 
incurred and financial help received, if any. Similar 
inquiry was made also about those of the other age 
groups who were reported to be studying. With respect 
to those of the ‘education-age’ who were not studying 
information was solicited with regard to the reason there¬ 
of, the type of work they were attending to at home, 
and willingness of the parents to educate them. * Further, 
with a view to get an idea of the general attitude of these 
people toward the question of educating their children 
a specific question was asked as to whether they would 
like to move to a place with better educational facilities. 

The Present Position . '» 

From the age-sex distribution of the- sample popu¬ 
lation given earlier in para 2:8, it will be seen that children' 
(members of the age group 5-14 years) constitute 24-6%. 
of the total. Their number is 3,707. 570 of them are 
reported to be 5 years in age. We haye therefore 3,137;. 
members in all in the education-age group,.which mea- ‘ 
sures nearly 21% of the total slum population. 

Of these 3,137, only 1,692 or nearly 54% are report¬ 
ed to be presently receiving education in schools an^ 
other educational institutions. They are distributed, by — 
sex as follows : * 

Table 67 : Members of the Education-Age Group 


Male 


Female 


Both 


Members studying 
Members not studying 
Both 
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Chart 8 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS 
OF SCHOOL- GOING AGE (SAMPLE) 



IOO% 

MALES 5365% FEMALES 4635% 



STUDYING Ufl 

NON STUDYING ( 1 


The proportion among boys of those receiving 
education is larger than the corresponding figure for girls; 
this serves to indicate that the tendency to discount 
female education persists strongly. On the whole the 
situation is rather disappointing ; nearly half the children 
of the slum dwellers are not attending schools. There 
cannot be two opinions about the desirability of educa¬ 
ting them. Here we have a field where work can, and 
should, be taken up immediately. Presumably the govern¬ 
ment too is keen to extend educational facilities to all 
children of this age and it remains for the social workers 
to facilitate this extension. 

The total number of student members of the sample 
population, including student members of other age 
groups, comes to 2,323 in all as shown on the next page. 
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Table 68 : Student Members 


Age group 


Male 

Female 

Both 

!—4 years 


6 

3 

9 

5—14 years : 5 years 

... 

185 

100 

285 

(Ed. age) 6—14 years 

... 

1,072 

620 

1,692 

15—24 years 

... 

250 

87 

337 

Total 

... 

1,513 

810 

2,323 


The sex-ratio for this group of student members 
comes to 65:35. If we consider those among them who 
have surpassed the ‘education-age’, the proportion of 
females is smaller still. In this age group of 15-24 years 
the 250 boys constitute a proportion of 17% but for the 
girl students the corresponding proportion is only 6%. 
Beyond the age of 14 fewer girls are allowed to continue 
their education. 

5:4 Class and Institution • . 

About the nature of education it is notable that by 
and large these members are receiving what may be called 
the general type of education which goes up from primary 
onwards to graduation. We have only 26 members, 16 
belonging to the higher age group, of 15-24 years, and 13 
to the education-age group, who are. reported to be 
receiving technical or professional education. Two of 
them are girls learning the needle art including sewing, 
knitting and embroidery etc. Courses followed by the 
24 boys include teaching, typing and tailoring, mechanics, 
drafts-manship and radio-repairs. The situation in this 
respect clearly indicates that there is a great scope for 
improvement. It should be possible for example to 
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orientate the system of education so as to give emphasis 
to craft and technical training which may help to enhance 
their employability. 

The query about institution was meant to indicate 
the agency providing the facility and accordingly 
information referred to whether the institution was run 
by the Government, the Municipality, by a religious trust 
etc., by University or by any private party ; and whether 
it was' recognised or unrecognised. The classification 
followed for the level of education includes 6 categories 
for general education, viz., pre-primary, primary, middle 
or secondary, matric or higher secondary, intermediate 
and graduation. Besides technical education informa¬ 
tion was sought as to whetherany member was studying 
‘fine arts’ including music, dancing, drawing, painting 
etc., but the replies received indicate that there was not 
a single student of these fine arts in the sample popula¬ 
tion. By class and institution these 2,323 members are 
distributed as follows : 


Table 69 : Class and Institution of Study 


r 

• * 

• ‘ Class 

•V- - . _ 

Recognised institutions 

Un-recognised in¬ 
stitutions 

Total 

Government 

schools 

Municipal 

1 schools 

Religious 
trust schools 

Other recog. 
schools 

University 
& colleges 

No. 

u 

% 

Pre-primary 

Primary 

Middle or Secondary 

Matric or Higher Second¬ 
ary 

Intermediate 

Graduate 

Technical or Professional 

• : K 

Total | 

% of Total 

• 

72 

124 

189 

62 

4 

351 

495 

119 

18 

30 

55 

68 

16 

72 

131 

136 

68 

12 

6 

5 

■ 

11 

i 7 

1 

62 

57 

34 

80 

15 

7 

16 

587 

862 

546 

244 

38 

20 

26 

25*3 

37*1 

235 

10 5 
T6 
0-9 
M 

451 

19*4 

983 

42*3 

169 

7*3 

430 

18-5 

19 

0*8 

271 

11*7 

2,323 

1000 

100-0 

























Chart 9 

Percentage Distribution of Student Members 
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Those attending classes higher than matriculation 
constitute a very small proportion. Even for matricula¬ 
tion classes the proportion cannot be considered quite 
high. General impression is that education is seldom 
continued beyond the school to the college level. Bulk 
of the present students are reading in primary or 
pre-primary classes. The distribution thus appears to 
be very uneven ; for its improvement steps need be taken 
with a view to encourage continuance of education 
beyond the primary level. 

With regard to the institutions, nearly 12% of the 
student members are reading in private un-recognised 
schools and the so-called colleges ; in the higher classes 
they are reading for the examinations of the U.P. and 
Punjab Boards and Universities other than of Delhi. 
The quality of education received in such institutions 
cannot be very satisfactory but they have thrived in 
Delhi on account of the failure of the public bodies in 
increasing educational facilities in response to the rapid 
growth of population that Delhi witnessed since, in 
particular, the partition. 

Majority oi the remaining student members are 
attending schools run by the Municipality, while the 
‘Delhi State’ schools also are used by over 19% of them. 
i 25% of the total number are receiving education in 
recognised schools run by religious and other institutions 
interested in education; the proportion of student 
members attending such non-governmental recognised 
schools increases progressively as we move upwards 
from the primary level. Eveh so it is true that govern¬ 
mental schools are indispensable above the primary 
level. It is not possible to compare this position of 
student members of the slum population with that of 
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students among the general population of the city as 
a whole; but the general impression is that facilities 
provided by the public bodies (including the Munici¬ 
pality) in the slum areas are probably more inadequate. 
In the slums, especially, the government should extend 
educational facilities without counting on private religious 
and charitable institutions’ help in the matter. So far as 
the university and colleges are concerned, they yet cater 
to the members of the middle and upper classes and it is 
not surprising that we have less than one per cent of 
these slum student members studying in these institu¬ 
tions. Special efforts are needed to encourage higher 
education among the slum dwellers but they will not 
succeed unless college education gets cheaper or financial 
assistance is forthcoming adequately. Efforts in the first 
stage have, in any case, to be directed towards extension 
of school education including primary, middle and high 
school levels. 

5:5 Hours of Study 

According to the number of hours they spend in 
the institution of study these 2,323 student members are 
distributed as follows : # 


Table 70: Hours of Study 


Class 



Hours 



3 

4 

5 

. 6 

More 

Total 

Pre-primary 

42 

192 

299 

54 


587 

Primary 

14 

m 

433 

279 

15 

862 

Middle 

8 

13 

304 

196 

20 

546 

Matric 

9 

15 

m 

122 ! 

10 

244 

Intermediate 

7 

4 

19 

8 


38 

Graduate 

7 

5 

4 

4 

— 

20 

Technical & Professional 

7 

3 

2 

3 

6 

26 

Total 

94 

353 

1,149 

671 

51 

\ 2.323 
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If we assume that the environment of the place of 
study is better than that of the slum house, clearly the 
better it is for the student member the more hours he 
spends in that place. From the above it will be seen that 
nearly half the student members spend only 5 hours— 
the norm#! school time, at these places. Nearly 31% 
including 294 students of primary classes and 216 of 
middle schools, spend more than 5 hours. As against 
this nearly 20%' of them spend less time. For these 
students the time may indeed be taken to be insufficient 
also from the point of view of imparting proper 
education. This shorter- time is operative on account 
presumably of multiple .shift- system which helps to 
increase the number of students on roll. This may 
in turn be due to the shortage of appropriate building 
space for the schools. This is particularly so in the 
thickly populated slum areas. These difficulties are 
there but the need of extending educational facilities too 
is vital, and so'when one considers the question of slum 
clearance in terms of shifting of the people away from 
their present residences the requirement of school space 
both in the decongested slum areas and in the new 
neighbourhoods should be kept in view. 

_5:6 Distance from Residence 

The question of distance is very important for 
especially the students of pre-primary, primary and 
middle classes. For these students schools should be as 
near their homes as possible, otherwise the problem of 
transport as well as of escort arises which may well deter 
many of the willing parents in the slums. Among the 
student members here under consideration the distance 
varies from nil to over six miles for a few exceptional 
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casefe among them. It is less than 3 miles for 99% of them, 
within which distance they are distributed as follows : 

Table 71 : Distance from Residence to School 


(Distance in miles) 


Class 

Nil 

Less 
than } 

i to J 

*to 1 

1 to 2 

2* | 

3 or 
more 

Total 

Pre- primary 

20 

T ■ 

329 

165 

63 

9 

1 


587 

Primary 

29 

464 

239 

100 

16- 

6 

8 

862 

Middle 

8 

185 

203 

115 

27 

4 

4 

546 

Matric 

l 

88 

73 

58 

15 

6 

3 

244 

Rest 

5 

14 

13 

16 

15 

13 

8 

S4 

Total 

<53 

L" 

1,080 

693 

352 

82 

30 

23 

2,323 

% of total 

2-7 

465 

29 8 

15 2 

3 5 

13 

10 

I 

1000 


Out of 1,995 members studying in classes lower than 
matriculation, for 12 the distance is 3 miles or more ; for 
23 it is more than 2 miles and for only 75 in all it is more 
than a mile. For the rest over 96% of them the distance 
is shorter than a mile. The situation thus is not so bad. 
But it must be remembered that this is revealed to be the 
position when we consider only those who have 
succeeded in getting admission to the schools. There are' 
besides quite a number of children who are reported as 
not studying on account of lack of school facility in. 
the locality. Here again we have an indication of the 
inadequacy of educational facilities, in extending which 
we should keep the question of distance from residence 
in mind. 

5:7 Expenses 

Educational expenses include, besides tuition fees, 
cost of books and stationery and of transport. We have 
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sought to obtain for each student member the total 
expenditure to be incurred by the family in the current 
academic year. In addition attempt was made to find 
out if any financial help, by way of scholarship, free- 
studerttship etc,, was received. In this respect the situa¬ 
tion is not quite satisfactory for, among the 2,323 student 
members, only 280, measuring a little more than 10% 
thereof, are reported to be in receipt of such help. This 
help, it may be noted, is sufficient to cover all expenses 
only in case of 31 of them. 

Annual expenses to be borne by the family varies 
obviously according to the class, institution and distance 
between home and the school. The extent of variation is 
as large as from nil in case of the above mentioned 
31 members to Rs. 600 in case of a student of inter¬ 
mediate class who is the only son (and child) of a telli 
whose annual income is around Rs. 2,000 a year. 
Distributing these 2,323 student members according to 
expenditure ranges the position is revealed to be as 
follows : 


Table 72 : Educational Expenses 


Annual expenses (Rs,) 


Class 



Nil 

_ : 

Less 
than 5 

5-10 

10-20 

20-30 

30-50 

50-100 

100 or 
more 

Total 

Pre-primary 

11 

18 

94 

201 

95 

75 

74 

19 

587 

Primary 

7 

8 

68 

222 

203 

217 

no 

27 

862 

Middle 

I 

2 

10 

25 

53 

128 

196 

13 E 

546 

Matric 

— 

— 

3 

3 

7 

13 

51 

167 

244 

Inter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l 

13 

24 

38 

Graduate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

I 

2 

S 

20 

Technical & Pro¬ 
fessional 

12 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

10 

26 

Total 

31 

28 

177 

451 

367 

435 

448 

386 

2,323 

o/ 

/o 

L3 

1*2 

7-6 

19-4 

15-8 

188 

19-3 

16-6 

1000 
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, Average annual expenditure per student comes to 
Rs. 30 for both the primary and pre-primary classes, 
to Rs. 70 in the middle or secondary classes and to 
Rs. 140 in higher secondary ones. At the college level 
the average is Rs. 170 for both the intermediate and 
graduate classes. In case of the few who are receiving 
technical or professional education it may- be noted that 
quite a large proportion of them are receiving it freely ; 
for the remaining expenses are quite high with 10 of 
them spending more than Rs. 100 a year. The average 
for this group comes to Rs. 80. If we ignore these 
differences between classes and calculate an overall 
average for the lot of 2,323 student members as a whole 
we obtain a figure of Rs. 55.' Rounding it up, it can 
be said that on an average a student from the slums has 
to spend Rs. 5 per month on his education. 

Expenditure per family is obviously higher. These 
2,323 student members belong to 1,277 families; 3.1 of 
them studying freely belong to 27 of these families 
so that we have 1,250 families who spend a part of 
their family income on educating their children. This 
annual family expenditure is revealed to vary from nil 
for the 27 families referred to above to as high as 
Rs. 1,060 for a family of 12 with an annual income 
of nearly Rs. 5,600 ; this amount is spent on 7 student 
members—2 of primary, 1 of middle, 2 of matric, 1 of 
intermediate and 1 of graduate class. There are four 
more families in whose case the expenses rise up. to 
Rs. 1,000 a month. Adding up the amount of expendi¬ 
ture reported by these 1,250 families we obtain the 
figure of Rs. 1,28,679. The average annual expenditure 
on education comes to Rs. 103 per family. ■ Average 
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per month comes to Rs. 8-58 which measures as muoh as 
9% of the average monthly income of these slum families. 
That 9% on their level of income must be proving 
a real burden goes without saying. 

5:8 Children not Studying 

As stated earlier in para 5:3 there are in the sample 
population 1,445 children of the education-age (6-14 
years) who are reported to be not studying at all. With 
respect to each of them our attempt has been to elicit 
from the informant the specific reason why they are not 
getting any education and the specific nature of work, if 
any, that they are engaged in. The response to this 
query has not been entirely satisfactory. In case of 351 
of these children this information could not be obtained. 
The informant did not in fact show interest in this 
question of educating these children; this has been so 
more in case of girjs than of boys. 

. • From the replies received with respect to the 1,094 

not studying members the reasons appear to be as 
follows : 


Table 73 : Reasons for Not Studying 


Reasons 

No. of children 

% 

1. Can’t afford 

635 

580 

2. Helping the family in earning livelihood 

3. Educational facilities not available in 

70 

64 

the locality 

65 

59 

4. Does not want to study 

122 

11*2 

5. Others 

203 

18*5 

Total 

1,094 

1000 


It will be seen that proportion of those in whose 
case it was pleaded that they cannot afford it is quite 
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large. Those who are not willing to study at all form 
only a little more than a tenth part. On the whole it is 
clearly indicated that what prevents them from giving 
education to their children is their low income status and 
so we are left to conclude that extension of educational 
facilities will need to be accompanied by financial help. 
Education cannot be taken successfully to the slums 
unless it is heavily subsidised. 

With regard to the nature of work these ‘not 
studying members are engaged in the position is revealed 
to be as follows : 


Table 74 : Nature of Work Done by Not Studying Members 


Nature of work 

r 

No. of members 

* % 

Nil 

Employed 

Looking after children 

Cooking 

Other domestic work 

• «*- 

685 * 

70 

99 

45 

195 

62-7 

6*4 

9*0 . 

4*1 

17-8 

i 

Total 

1,094 

1000 


The great majority of children have no alternative 
work to do. Nothing excepting the low incomes of th^ 
families they belong to prevents them from receiving 
education. Their schooling will not onfy benefit them 
directly in raising their status but will in all probability 
rescue them from social vices which the enforced idleness 
is likely to foster. 

In response to the direct question as to whether the 
parents are willing to educate them, the reply was in the 
affirmative in case of 660 or over 60% of them. Here 
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too willingness to educate boys was clearly more marked 
than in the case of girls. In case of another 34 of 
them the parents were indifferent, while parents of the 
remaining 400 were reported to be clearly unwilling to 
educate- them. This proportion is not small and it does 
appear that educative propaganda too will be needed in 
order to persuade- the parents to utilise the educational 
facilities as and when they are made available. 


5:9 Genera!: Attitude 

From tl\e above discussion it appears that the 
importance of education is not quite generally recognised 
among the slum dwellers ; many of them do not indeed 
seem to think about it at all. To ascertain whether this 
is so because of the lack or absence of proper educational 
facilities in Jhe -slums, a rather leading question was 
asked ; viz. “Would you like to move to a place where 
there are better facilities for the education of your 
children ?” 

. * c- 

* l 

This question was put before all the 1,741 families, 
including families with student members as well as those 
with not-studying members of the education-age group. 
The reply was in the affirmative in case of 780 or 45% 
of them, and in the negative for 925 or 53% of them. 
The remaining 2% of the families did not give any 
specific answer. Here again we have an indication that 
mere provision of educational facilities would not be 
enough ; propaganda aimed at educating the parents 
themselves about the vital need of educating their children 
will have to be undertaken simultaneously. 
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5:10 General Health 

. . , ’ • 

At the very outset it may be mentioned that our 
attempt has not been to have a thorough-going expert 
health survey. What has been attempted is to get the 
layman’s view of the prevailing conditions. The investi¬ 
gators were trained only in eliciting information from 
the informants ; they had no medical training. Their job 
was to enquire about the opinion of the informant (in 
almost all the cases, the head of the family) concerning 
how each member of the family was faring ; whether his 
condition from the point of view of health was considered 
good, satisfactory or indifferent etc. ' Further inquiry 
was made with respect to illnesses suffered by the mem¬ 
bers of the family in course of the year preceding the 
date of inquiry. Under the circumstances the data 

presented below is of strictly limited utility* . . •. 

• * * ,* • • 

5:11 Present Health 

According to the replies received to the query 
about the present health, the total slum population is 
distributed as follows : 


Table 75 : Present Health Condition 


Condition of health 


Members 


% 


Good 

Satisfactory 

Indifferent 

Sickly 


6,578 

7,930 

296 

285 



43-6 

52-5 

- 2*0 


Total 


15,089 


1000 
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Chart 10 

Percentage Distribution of Sample Population 
according to State of Health 



^ • IOOO PEffSONS 

|«oo 
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The proportion of persons with indifferent or sickly 
health is very small. As against this those who claimed 
to be in good health form quite a bulk and those with 
satisfactory health—having no specific complaint, consti¬ 
tute a clear majority. What at best can be said from 
these reported replies is that the slum dwellers have 
indeed a good opinion of their health. There is no indi¬ 
cation here that their slum dwelling is having any adverse 
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effect on the general health conditions of the slum popu¬ 
lation. To ascertain this relationship we need, however, 
a thorough-going health survey conducted under expert 
medical direction and supervision. 

5:12 Disability 

Further attempt was made to find out whether any 
member of the sample population suffered from any 
physical or mental disability. This information has not 
been available in case of 275 members * in case of 
another group of 72 members ‘old age’ was reported to 
be the cause rendering them incapable of participating in 
work of any kind. 14,560 or 96-5% of the total sample 
population are reported to be suffering from no disability 
whatever. And so there remain only 182 members 
suffering from specific disabilities. The nature of these 
disabilities is revealed to be as follows : 


Table 76 : Nature of Disability 



Disability 



Members 

Blind of one eye 




68 

Blind 



... 

39 

Lame 




23 

Crippled 




Zl 

Hard of hearing 




14 

Deaf and dumb 




12 

Mental disability 




15 

Total 

— 

... 


182 


The 68 members, who are blind of one eye, 
and 14 others who are hard of hearing cannot be 
considered entirely incapable of work ; and so we are 
left with only 100 out of 15,089 (measuring less than 
0’7% thereof) in whose case the disability must be taken 
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to prevent them say from participating in any economi¬ 
cally gainful activity and so keep them entirely dependent 
on their families. 

5:13 Illnesses 

Information sought referred to the illnesses suffered 
by each member in course of the year preceding the date 
of enquiry. The replies received indicate that 972 
members, about 6‘4% of the total sample population, 
suffered illnesses in course of the preceding year. As 
•for the nature of illnesses the investigators were instruct¬ 
ed to record in words the specific disease as reported by 
the informant. The major diseases reported together 
with the number of members who suffered from them 
are given below : ... 


Table 77 : Type of Illnesses 


Illness 


Members 

As % of total 
population 

Fevers (including malaria) 


262 

1-74 

Pneumo n ia ^ br o nch it is etc. 


65 

0*43 

T.B. 


63 

0‘45 

Typhoid 

Diseases of stomach—gastric 
diarrehea, dysentery etc. 


53 

0'35 

troubles, 

91 

0-60 

Sma] 1-pox 


37 

0-25 

Asthama 


35 

0-23 

Skin diseases 


29 

0-22 

Female diseases (including those accom¬ 
panying confinement) 

35 

0-23 

Injuries 

*** 

33 

0-15 

Eye diseases ^ 


13 

O'12 

Rheumatism ‘ 


14 

0-09 

Heart diseases 


10 

007 

SypbilJis 


9 

006 

Cholera 


5 

003 

Others 


208 

1*38 

Total 

■ 

972 

6-44 
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Chart U \ 

Percentage Distribution of Patients according to Nature 
of Ailment 



The duration for which these members suffered 
these illnesses varies among them from less than a week 
for 38 of them to more than six months for 271 ; in case 
of several members of the latter group the illnesses have 
been continuing for more than a year. These latter cases 
of long durations have been recorded in case of 46 out 
of the 68 members suffering from T. B.; of 22 out of the 
35 asthama patients, of 34 out of 74 the patients of 
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stomach troubles and of '33 members suffering from 
fevers of various kinds. 


Of these 972 members, only 31 did not take any 
medical' treatment; 12 of these suffered from fevers ; 5 
from small-pox ; 3 from rheumatism ; and 1 each from 
pneumonia, asthama, malaria, diarrehea, and skin 
disease. The remaining 941 are distributed as follows 
according to the type of medical treatment received. 


Table 78 : Nature of Treatment 



Treatment 


Members 

% of total 

Allopathy 

Ayurvedic 

Homeopathic 

Yunani 

Nature-cure 

Others 

— 

,,, 

v* 

::: i 

792 

65 

41 

24 

n 

8 

84-2 

6 9 

44 

2*5 

12 

0-8 

Total 


... 

941 

1000 


It will be seen that by and large people prefer allo¬ 
pathic treatment. Next in importance is Ayurvedic but 
it is far behind tke former, with only 7% of these mem¬ 
bers having used it. Homeopathy and Yunani types too 
have been used but by still smaller fractions of the 
patients. It may be' mentioned that others representing 
0 8 % of the patients are all those who took medicine at 
home without going to any medical practitioner. The 

agencies which provided treatment to these people are as 
follows : 
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Table 79 : Agencies Providing Treatment 


Agency 

No. of patients 
treated 

% 

Govt, or municipal hospital or clinic 

107 

11*4 

Govt * or mu n id pa l d ispensa ry 

16] 

27*2 

Charitable hospital or clinic 

23 

* „ T 2'4 

Charitable dispensary etc* 

37 

r 3 9 

Private hospitals or clinics .'' 

64 

68 

Private dispensaries 

549 

583 

Total 

941 

100-0 


Over 20% of the patients were treated in hospitals 
or clinics and 80% in dispensaries. More than 65% 
of the patients had to go to private practitioners. 
Charitable institutions and the Government ones served 
only 6‘3% and 28'6% respectively. . The comparatively 
small proportion of those who received treatment in 
the dispensaries and hospitals provided by Government 
indicates the gross inadequacy of the public health 
service on the curative side. 

Finally, we must refer to the cost that these people 
have had to incur in obtaining this treatment. The 
replies received clearly show that some expenses have 
to be incurred irrespective of whether the patient is 
treated by a government or municipal agency or by a~ 
charitable one or by a private practitioner. Of these 
941 patients who obtained treatment from the agencies 
noted above, only 114 reported having incurred no 
expenses. This agency was Government dispensary or 
hospital in case of 64 of them, charitable institutions in 
case of 19 of them and privately-run dispensaries and 
clinics in case of the remaining 31. At the other end we 
have got 116 of these patients whose expenses have 
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gone beyond Rs. 250 ; 36 of them had to spend these 
amounts while under treatment of a government agency 
and 3 other patients, of charitable institutions.* 

This expenditure evidently places a burden on the 
family. These 827 persons in whose case expenditure 
had to be incurred belong to 703 of the 3,135 sample 
families. Annual expenditure incurred by these families 
varies among them from less than Rs. 5 in case of 
15 of them to as large an amount as Rs. 2,800 in 
one case. There are as many as 14 families who gave 
their medical expenses . of the preceding year to be 
Rs. 1,000 or more. Adding up the individual expendi¬ 
tures we -get. a. total of Rs. 1,03,371 which gives an 
average of Rs: 147 per family per year or Rs. 12*25 per 
month.f 

The above data though not quite sufficient for an 
•expert and specific conclusion is indicative of the great 
un-met need of extending, improving and cheapening 
the medical facilities in the slum areas. 


*' c- 

1 

* There are in fact 11 among these 941 patients who are reported to have 
spent Rs. 1,000 or more. 5 of them are patients of T.B., 2 of Typhoid, 1 of 
Diabetes, 1 of Rheumatism, l of Gastric trouble and I of Mental disease. Two 
of them have been indoor patients in hospitals and 9 have been receiving 
treatment from private practitioners, all allopathic. 

»the eleven persons in whose case expenditure was larger than 
Rs, 3,(#0 (see footnote above) are excluded from consideration the average per 
family works out at Rs. 126 or Rs. 10 05 per month. 



% 



Housing 

6: 1 Aspects Examined . . t*' 

The unhealthy character of their -housing is what 
distinguishes the slum-dwellers from the rest of the city’s 
population and so it has not been considered necessary 
to further inquire into the physical condition of the 
slum dwellings inhabited by the sample families. Inquiry 
has been directed here to obtaining other pertinent facts 
such as the duration of stay of the families in -these 
slum dwellings, the accommodation, available therein, 
their ownership and rent.. Additionally attempt has been 
made to examine the attitude of these families (as 
expressed by the heads) towards the said unhealthy 
conditions in which they are living. In this latter 
connection we have sought to ascertain whether they 
are aware of these facts and whether’they would like 
to move out to other more decent places. 

6:2 Duration of Stay 

There are many among the sample families who 
claimed that their present dwellings were in fact their 
ancestral homes in which their families have been living 
for generations. In some cases the period therefore 
extends to more than 100 years. As against this there 
are several other families who moved into their present 
abodes recently, the period in their case being shorter 
than 3 months. Breaking up this long period into 
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smaller ranges we get the distribution of these families 
as shown below : 

Table 80 : Duration of Stay in Present Premises 


No. of families 


Duration in years 

Zone I 

Zone 11 

Zone III 

All 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

o/ 

/o 

No. 

% 

Less than J 
i to 1 

1 to 2 

2 to 5 

5 to 10 

10 to 15 - ... 

15 or more 

6 

24 

13 

67 

315 

99 

336 

07 

2*8 

1*5 

7*8 

36*6 

11*5 

391 

9 
30 
45 
116 
628 
• 241 
474 

0*6 

1*9 

2*9 

7*5 

40*8 

15*6 

30-7 

4 

39 

37 

109 

445 

48 

50 

0 5 
5*3 
51 
14 9 
608 
66 
6-8 

19 

93 

95 

292 

388 

388 

860 

0*6 

30 

30 

9*3 

44-3 

12*4 

27*4 

Total 

860 

ioo-O 

1,543 

100-0 

732 

1000 

3,135 

1000 


It will be seen that the proportion of families 
who have recently found shelter in the slums is quite 
small. The duration of stay is less than a year for 
5'8% of the families in zone III as against 3'6 and 3’5 
per cent respectively for zone I and II. The duration is 
longer than 5 years for 87% of the families in both the I 
and II zones but 74% in the III. If we take the longer 
duration of 15 years or more it will be seen that the 
proportion is largest at 39T% for the I and the smallest 
for the III at 6‘8%, while for zone II it falls in-between 
but very much nearer to that of zone I. The pattern 
of distribution of the families in these ranges of duration 
is broadly the same for the first two zones in whose case 
concentration at the highest of these ranges is well- 
marked ; that for the zone III differs from the above 
in that the concentration is only on the middle range 
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of 5-10 years. This has been so because historically 
speaking zone III has been the latest to be populated. In 
any case nearly 40% of the sample families have been 
staying in these slums for a decade or more. 

6:3 Ownership 

A slum dweller owning the hovel he is living in is 
quite a rare person. There are only a few cases where 
both the tenement and the land it is built on, are owned 
by the occupier ; there are several others who have built 
the tenements themselves on land belonging to some 
other parties in which case they own only the tenements 
and pay rent for the land. There are also cases where 
land belongs to one party and the tenement to some 
other party and the dwellers pay rent to both. From 
the dweller’s point of view there are three distinct 
positions with respect to ownership of the dwellings : 
(0 he owns both the land and the tenement, (ii) he owns 
only the tenement and not the land, and (iii) he does not 
own either. The 3,135 families in the three zones are 
distributed in this respect as follows : 


Table 81 : Ownership 


Ownership 

No. of families in zone g 


I 

II 

III 

All 

No. 

% 

No. 

o/ 

/o 

No. 

% 

2-5 

811 

16*4 

No. 

% 

Both land and tenement 
Only the tenement 

Nil 

6 

176 I 
678 | 

0-7 

I 20*5 
78*8 

49 

280 

1,214 

3-2 

181 

78-7 

18 

594 

120 

73 

1,050 

2,012 

2*3 

33*5 

64*2 

Total 

860 

1000 

1,543 

1000 

732 

1000 

3,135 

100*0 
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Full owners constitute a very small proportion, of 
2-3% but the partial owners (of the tenement only) are a 
little more than a third of the total, the remaining over 
64% enjoying with respect to their dwellings no right of 
ownership at all. 

It will be seen that in this respect the position of 
third zone is markedly different from the other two; 
here, while the’proportion of full owners is not signifi¬ 
cantly higher than that of the other two zones, the 
partial owners are much more predominant constituting 
81 • 1% of the zonal total as against the corresponding 
figures of 20 5 and 18*1% for the first and second zone 
•respectively. This is.explained by the fact that the so- 
called basti-dwellers predominate the slum population 
in the third zone while in the other two they constitute 
much smaller proportion. So far as the first and second 
zones are concerned the position is broadly s imil ar 
excepting for the fact that the full owners account for 
somewhat larger proportion in zone II. But it is clear 
also that the proportion of the partial owners is corres¬ 
pondingly larger in zone .1 so that proportion of non- 
owners is practically the same for both the zones. 

6:4 Rent 

From the table given in the preceding para it will 
be seen that among the 3,135 families 73 fully own the 
houses they live in and 1,050 own the tenements but not 
the land. For the latter as also the remaining 2,012, 
owning neither the land nor the tenement, the question 
of rent arises. We have collected from these 3,062 
families information about the amounts of monthly rent 
they are presently paying. This information reveals that 
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as many as 874 (or nearly 28%) of them do not pay any 
rent at all. The families paying no rent constitute as 
large a proportion as 65% of the total number of families 
in zone III; in the I and II zones their proportions are 18 
and 20 per cent respectively. . . . 

Among the remaining—rent-paying, 2,188 families 
t the amount of monthly rent varies from less than a 
rupee in case of 99 families to Rs. 83 at the h : ghest in 
case of a family of two members with a monthly income 
of Rs. 500. Distributing them in smaller ranges of 
rent we get the following position : 

Table 82 : Present Rent 


families 


Rent range (Rs.) 

Zone I 

Zone 11 

Zone III 

All . 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.. 

% 

Less than 1 

1—2-50 

2-50—5 

5—7-50 

7*50-10 

10—15 

15—20 

20—25 

25 or more 

Total 

63 

62 

270 

131 

69 

69 

17 

10 

10 

90 

8-8 

38-5 

18-7 

9*9 

9-9 

2-4 

1-4 

1-4 

33 

203 

438 

288 

90 

113 

44 

10 

11 

2- 7 
16-5 
35-6 
23-5 

7-3 

9-1 

3- 6 
0-8 
0-9 

’ 3 
114 
57 
,32 
13 
23 
10 
3 

2 

1-2 

444 

221 

12-4 

5-1 

8-9 

39 

1-2 

0-8 

99 

379 

765 

451 

172 

205 

71 

23 

23 

4-5 
17*3 
350 
20 6 
7-9 
94 
3-3 
1-0 
10 

» 

701 

1000 

1,230 

1000 

257 

1000 

2,188 

100-0 


Majority of the rent-paying families pay less than 
Rs. 5 per month as rent. The proportion of such 
families is in fact larger in the third zone than in the 
other two ; here the amount is less than Rs. 10 for 
over 85% and less than Rs. 20 for nearly 98% of the 
total number of rent-paying families. 
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• Average monthly^ rent per family for this whole lot 
of 2,190 families comes to Rs. 5 - 50. Calculated separately 
for the zones it comes to Rs. 5'80 for the first, to 
Rs. 5 - 60 for the second and to Rs. 4 60 for the third 
zone..* Jt may be added that average monthly rent 
measure^ 5% of the average monthly family income for 
the group 6f the rent-paying families as a whole; the 
corresponding t percentages for the zones are 5-4 for I, 
5 0 for the II and 4 ; 3 for the III. Here again we get the 
impression that living accommodation is comparatively 
speaking cheaper and the burden it places on the family 
income too is lighter in the third zone. But it must be 
remembered that the predominant dwelling in this zone 
is the kucha hut in \basiis and not a pucca built tenement 
of kafras and houses Which preponderate in the first two 
zones. As for the ‘ over all position the amount of 
Rs. 5-5 constituting a share of 5% in the family income, 
ca.nnot be viewed, as excessive. That this level is in fact 
very much lower than the rent levels in the other parts 
of the city can easily be taken for granted. 

6:5. Accommodation 

Inadequacy of accommodation in the slums is 
common knowledge as it is in fact one of their character¬ 
istic features*. Even so, information on the subject has 
been sought f r om the sample families in order to 
ascertain more accurately the extent of inadequacy as 
also to note variations among them in this matter. The 
specific.queries -made in this connection referred to the 
number of living rooms and their total area. In practice 
it has however not been possible to make any fine 
distinction between the living and non-living rooms. 
The total accommodation available to a slum family is 
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' limited both in area and in the number of rooms and 
does not therefore leave any scope for separation, say of 
the kitchen and beds. The accommodation reported in 
response to tire query about living rooms is in almost all 
cases the only accommodation available to these families. 

It has not been possible to get the above informa- 
f tion from 24 families, 14 of whom are single-member 
families. The total number of living/rooms in the 
dwellings of the remaining 3,111 sample families comes 
to only 3,791 giving an average of T2 rooms per family. 
The distribution of these. families. according to the 
number of living rooms reveals that only 6 or 0 2% of 
them have more than 4 rooms ea,ch.; 47.6 or over 15% 
have two rooms each; those having* one room each 
predominate to the extent of measuring over 82% of the 
total. .. ' 

Relating this distribution to the size of the family, 
which may be taken to indicate the need of living space, 
we obtain the following results. •• . 


Table 83 : Living Room Accommodation 



1 


No. of rooms 




Total 

Size of family 


1 


o 



4 or 

w 

(No. of persons) 



Z 


j 

more 








* 



No. 


No.* 

0/ 

/O 

No. 

% 

No.' % 

No. 

0/ 

*/0 

1 1 

289 

94*6 

13 

4*2 

2. 0 6 

2 

? 0:6 

306 

11 2-5 

1,446 

87*6 

185 

11*2 

14 

: 0*8 

7' 

04 

1,652 

III 6 or more 

817 

70*8 

278 

241 

41 

3*6 

17 

1*5 

1,153 

Total 

2,552 

820 

476 

15 3 

57 

1*8 

26 

0 9 

3,111 


• Ho. of families 
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If we leave out the single member families and 
consider only the families of larger size it appears that 
in all over 90% of them face the problem of accommo¬ 
dation. Among those consisting of more than five 
members the proportion is indeed higher. 

‘ Consideration further of the area of living space 
makes the situation appear even worse. Adding 
up the differing areas of the 3,791 living rooms we obtain 
an ‘estimated’ aggregate of 3 90 lakh sq. feet, which pro¬ 
duces a little more than 100 sq. feet as the average area 
per room. Average living space per family comes to about 
125 sq. feet which means that in the final analysis we get 
a small figure of 25 sq. feet as the average per person. 
This small figure adequately sums up the prevailing 
situation of gross inadequacy of living space in the slum 
areas. Yet we may add that though the want of space 
is the most common feature of the sample population 
there are marked differences in the area of living space 
from family to family. The variation extends from less 
than 30 sq. feet to over 500 within which these 3,111 
families, for \yhich the figures are available, are 
distributed as follows : 

Table 84 : Area of Available Living Space 

c* 


Area in sq. feet 

Families 

% of total 

Less than 50 



144 

4*6 

50—70 



304 

9-8 

70—90 



581 

18*8 

90—120 



738 

23*7 

120—150 



720 

23*7 

150-200 



220 

7*1 

200 or more 



404 

130 

Total 

... 

... 

3,111 

1000 


















Chart 12 

Percentage Distribution of Families According to Living Accommodation^ 
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It will be seen that the area available ta the 
majority of the families is insufficient to make what may 
be reasonably called a room. Only for 13% of the 
families the area appears to be adequate enough to 
provide tolerable living; as against this, we have nearly a 
third of the:families who have hardly space for a proper 
bed.. Undoubtedly congestion within the dwelling 
tenements obtains here in the most acute form 
conceivable. • * • 

6:6 Attitude Towards Prevailing Conditions of 

Insanitation . ; 

With a view to ascertain whether the dwellers were 
aware of the insanitary conditions prevailing around 
them a direct question was asked as to whether they were 
satisfied with the sanitation of the locality, and if not, to 
state' reasons for their dissatisfaction. 2,817 or nearly 
90% of the sample households stated that they were not 
satisfied with these conditions. Among those who 
responded in the affirmative members with longer dura¬ 
tion of stay in the locality preponderate as the following 
figures indicate: <• 

. Table 85 : Duration of Stay in Present Premises 

of Families Satisfied with Prevailing Condition 

c 


o 

Duration 

. 

• . .- . 

No. of 
families 

% of total 

% of the 
families with 
same duration 

Less than 5 years . ... 1 

31 

9*8 

6*2 

5—10 years 

121 

380 

8-7 

10—15 years 

48 

151 

12*4 

15 or more years 

118 

37*1 

13-8 

Total 

318 

100 0 

101 
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* Response to the query abdut the reason of dissatis¬ 
faction- could not be obtained from 54 of the *2,817 
dissatisfied families. In many cases several reaso*ns were 
put forth and it was found necessary to ascertain which 
among the several they considered to be the main .or the 
most important reason. According to these • reasons 

these 2,763 families are distributed as follows ■: 

■ > 

• . j 


Table 86 : Reasons for Dissatisfaction With Present Residences 


Reason 

Families 

% 

Dilapidation of structures 

/ • 98* 

3*5 

Lack of repairs 

688 

25-0 

Lack of water 

943 

34*1 . 

Lack of latrines 

404 

14 6 

Lack of drainage 

247 

, • 8 9 . 

Lack of lighting 

97 * 

3'5 * * 

Lack of cleanliness 

77 

/2 ; 8 

Overcrowding . ... 

86 

3 1* 

Other reasons % t ..*' 

123 

r • 

i *• 

4*5 

Total 

2^763 

1000 


It will be seen that the reasons that predominate in 
the minds of the slum dwellers refer mainly to the lack 
of amenities like water, electricity, latrines etc.; 64% of 
the sample families considered this to Joe the principal 
cause of prevailing insanitation. The deplorable state of 
structures is felt strongly by about 28% but it is notable 
that most of them have found fault with lack of repairs 
and not dilapidation which might suggest the remedy of 
demolition. Overcrowding which obtains in an acute 
form is considered as the principal reason only by 3% of 
these families. . 1 
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Chart 13 

Distribution of Dissatisfied Families according to Reasons 

REASONS percentage of the total no of 

OISSATISFIED FAMILIES 
o s IQ _20_ 30 40 

LACK OF WATER 


LACK OF REPAIRS 


LACK OF LATRINES 


LACK OF DRAINAGE 


DILAPIDATION OF STRUCTURES 

O 

LACK OF LIGHTING 


OVERCROWDING 


LACK OF CLEANLINESS 


OTHER REASONS 

6,:7 Attitude to Decongestion Measures 

Since the .fact of overcrowding indicated redistri¬ 
bution of population to be almost an imperative necessity, 
the question was pursued further and a specific query 
was included in the schedule on the subject. The 
question asked was, “Do you think shifting a portion 
of the people from this place to some other areas will 
improve the situation V The replies received were in 
the affirmative in case of 68% of the sample families. 
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• In case of the remaining 994 or 32% of the families 
who held that shifting will not improve the situation 
additional information was sought regarding specific 
alternative suggestions they would like to make for im¬ 
proving sanitation. These suggestions have been offered 
by 791 or 80% of these families; 172 offered only one 
f suggestion each but many among the others made more 
than two suggestions. 

On the basis of the first two suggestions made, the 
proportion of families making each one of the specific 
suggestions may be indicated as follows : 


Table 87 : Suggestions for Improvement 


Suggestions 

% of the total 
number of families 
(791) making 
suggestions 

Provision of water 



52 

Provision of lighting 


... 

40 

Repair of structures 



36 

Reconstruction of structures 



18 

Provision of latrines, urinals 


... 

26 

Provision of scavenger service 


... 

6 

Educating people in sanitary habits 


... 

0-4 


Here again we see that the demand for amenities 

is more commonly voiced than that for repairs and 

reconstruction of structures ; and that the proportion of 

families desiring repairs is significantly ’larger than of 

those desiring reconstruction of structures. It is notable 

also that the need of educating people in sanitary habits 

is expressed only by a small fraction of these families. 

» 

5:8 Willingness to Shift 

In case of the 2,141 families holding that shifting 
will improve the situation the matter was pursued further 
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by asking a direct question as to whether they them¬ 
selves yvould like to move to new places. The reply was 
in the affirmative in case of 1,627 families, accounting for 
76% of these families and for 52% of the total number 
of sample families. 


The remaining 514 families expressing unwillingness 
to move from the slums were further questioned as to the 
specific difficulties in the way of their doing so. 40 of 
them failed to specify their difficulty, 76 families contend¬ 
ed that there Were more than one difficulty in their way. 
Considering the first or the main difficulty mentioned by 
these 76 families and one difficulty indicated by the 
remaining 398 families we get their distribution according 
to the difficulties as follows : 


Tabic 88 : Difficulties in Moving Out 


Difficulty 

J f 9 

Families 

% 

Nearness to the place of wofk 

737 

72*5 

Lower or no rent 

70 

14-6 

Relatives in the locality or attachment to 
the place 

16 

3-4 

Others 

45 

9-5 


These figures serve to indicate that the major force 
that ties the dwellers to the slums is by nature an 
economic one as indicated here by the ‘nearness to place 
of work’ difficulty advanced by nearly three-fourths of 
the families unwilling to move out. 
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Chart 14 

Families by Difficulties in Shifting 

PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NO QP ' 
FAMILIES UNWILLING TO MOVE 


18 ? 


NEARNESS TO PLACE OF WORK 


1 


LOW OR NO RENT 


RELATIVES IN THE LOCALITY OR 
ATTACHMENT TO PLACE 


OTHER REASONS 



6:9 Rent for New Dwelling 

We have here 1,627 families' who are willing to 
move to new dwellings in non-slum- areas. 1,020 of them 
are presently paying some rent while the remaining 607 
are not paying any rent. All of thefce families were 
further questioned as to whether they are willing to pay 
higher rents for their new dwellings. Replies to this 
question indicate that 941 or 92% of the rent-paying 
families were willing to pay higher rent and 513 or 85% 
of those who are not paying any rent now are found 
willing to pay some rent. Attempt was also made to get 
from each of these families the maximum amount of 
rent they were prepared to pay in the new area. Their 
distribution according to the amounts they are prepared 
to pay compares with the one according to amounts they 
are paying now as follows : 
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Table 89 : Present and Prospective Rents 


Rent in Rs. 

Distribution according to 
rent paid at present 

Distribution according to rent 
they are prepared to pay 

No. of families 

% 

No. of families 

% 

Nil 

607 

37-3 

94 

5*8 

Less than 2*50 

244 

150 

59 

3*6 

2*50—5 

374 

23*0 

135 

8*3 

5—7*50 

196 

120 

547 

33*6 

7*50-10 

80 

4*9 

107 

6*6 

10—15 

78 

4*8 

412 

25-3 

15—20 

26 

1*6 

139 

8*5 

20 or more 

22 

1*4 

134 

8*3 

Total 

1,627 

1000 

1,627 

100*0 


The change in the pattern of distribution is well- 
marked. The proportion of those paying no rent is 
reduced from 37-3% in the present to 5 8 in say, the 
‘prospective’ pattern. Those paying less then Rs. 5 
constitute over 75% in the former but only about 18% 
in the latter pattern in which we have over 42% of the 
families who are prepared to pay Rs. 10 or more. 

For further appraisal of the comparative position 
consider table 90, on the next page, giving the break-up 
of relevant figures by zones : 

Among the zones the proportion in the sample 
families of those ^willing to move out is the highest in 
Lone III at 67% as against 48 and 46 per cent respectively 
in the I and II zones. If we consider the groups of rent¬ 
paying and not-paying families in these zones separately, 
the proportion is the highest at 77% for the not-paying 
group of zone III. The proportion of those willing to 
pay higher rents in the respective totals for the families 
willing to move varies from 74% for the not-paying 
group in zone I to 95% for the rent-paying group of 
zone III. 



















Table 90 : Zonal Distribution of Families Willing to Shift and Pay Higher Rents 




I 


11 


III 


ALL 

• 



A 

B 

Both 

A 

j 

Both 

A 

B 

Both 

A 

B 

Both 

1 . 

Total No. of sample families 

701 

159 

860 

1,232 

311 

1,543 

257 

475 

732 

2,190 

945 

3,135 

2 . 

Families willing to move 

329 

88 

417 

566 

151 

717 

125 

368 

493 

1,020 

607 

1,627 

3. 

-do- as % of 1 

47 

55 

48 

46 

48 

46 

49 

77 

67 

47 

64 

52 

4. 

Families willing to pay higher rents 

307 

65 

372 

515 

137 

652 

119 

»■ 

430 

941 

513 

1,454 

5. 

-do- as % of 2 

93 

74 

89 

91 

91 

91 

95 

95 

87 

92 

86 

89 

6 . 

Families willing to pay the same rent 

22 

23 

45 


14 

65 

6 

57 

63 

79 

94 

173 

7. 

-do- as % of 2 

7 

26 

11 

9 

9 

9 

59 

15 

13 

8 

15 

11 

8 . 

Aggregate amount of present rents 
(Rf.) 

1,886 

_ 

1,186 

2,903 

— 

2,903 

611 

— 

611 

5,400 

— 

5,400 

9. 

Average of present rents f>er family 

5*7 

- 

4*5 

5*1 

— 

4*0 

4*9 

— 

1*2 

5*3 

— 

3*3 

10 . 

Aggregate amount of rents they are 
willing to pay (Rs.) 

3,304 

488 

3,752 

5,990 

1,034 

7,024 

1,186 

2212 

3398 

10,480 

3698 

14,174 

11 . 

Average of 'prospective* rents per 
family 

10*0 

6-9(51)* 

90 

10*6 

7-5(68)* 

9-8 

94 

7*1(60)* 

10-3 

10*3 

7*2(6-1)* 

8.7 


(‘A’ stands for families paying some rent presently and ‘B* for those not paying any rent). 
♦Average for all families willing to move out included in Col. Z 
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It will be seen further that the average amount of 
“prospective” rent per family is over five and half times 

the average amount of present rent in zone III when 

«• 

calculated for the whole lot of families willing to move. 
This is because the ‘not-paying’ group preponderates in 
this zone/and their inclusion lowers the average of 
present rents from Rs. 4 ; 9 to Rs. 1 2. 

If we consider the overall position it appears that 
the rent-paying families are on the average prepared to 
pay Rs. 5 more as..rent while those who are not paying 
any rent presently dre willing to pay on the average 
Rs. 6. Taking both the groups together the average of 
prospective rents measures more than two and a half 
times the average of present rents. 



Summary and Conclusions 

1 - - 

• ' I 1 

7:1 Excess Population ( • . 

/ •.. . 

The rapid growth of population, especially within 
the past period of over twenty five years has turned Old 
Delhi into an extremely congested city. Congestion, both 
of houses on land and of people within houses, obtains 
here in the most acute form. In the prevailing situation, 
as much as about two-third of its present population of 
over 10-5 lakhs may be deemed to constitute “excess 
population.” . • . 


7:2 Slum Population o , 

Slum conditions prevail in all parts of the city. 
Their extent is much more conspicuous in the four extra¬ 
mural wards (from XII to XV) of the Delhi Municipality. 
A detailed screening of Old Delhi has shown that there 
are scattered over its 20 wards as many as 1,787 slum 
units—61 bastis and 1,726 katras (including 727 large 
houses), which are considered to be unfit for human 
habitation on account of congestion, dilapidation, lack 
of amenities, unsuitable location etc. They are inhabit¬ 
ed by 48,500 families or over 2,25,000 persons; 47-5% 
of them live in the bastis and 52*5% in the katras. 
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7:3 The Slums 

(a) Ownership of the slum structures and land is 
divided almost equally between private interests and 
public agencies. The Custodian of Evacuee Property is 
the largest single holder among katras owners and the 
Delhi Improvement Trust occupies this position, to a 
much greater degree, with respect to basti lands. 

(b) In the aggregate the slum katras cover nearly 
162 acres of land area within the densely inhabited parts 
of the city and the bastis occupy about 385 acres of 
undeveloped and largely undevelopable land in the outer, 
more open parts. 

(c) More than nine-tenths of the katras have long 
outlived their normal span of life. Half of them need 
reconstruction and the other half are in need of major 
repairs. In the bastis most dwellings are improvised 
kucha huts which are subject to an almost continual 
process of patching-up and replacement; they cannot be 
considered to possess any life expectancy whatever. 

( 

(d) 60% of the katras lack ventilation entirely and 
for another almost 30% the provision is insufficient. 
,Basti huts do not generally possess any device for venti¬ 
lation. 

(e) Over 20% of the katras have no facility for 
drainage and another about 45% have inadequate drains. 
Where they do exist, the drains suffer from neglect and 
prove, in fact, to be a source of insanitation. In the 
bastis the proportion of those with no drains, and of 
those with inadequate drains, comes to 31 and 62 per 
cent respectively. 
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(f) The basic amenities of water supply, latrines 
and electricity are throughout grossly inadequate. This 
lack, it may be added, is more acute in the basti$. 

(?) The situation is additionally aggravated by the 
presence of obnoxious trades which are carried on by 
some slum families in their dwellings, and by the practice 
of keeping milch cattle and other animals within the 
slums. It is estimated that roughly about half the slum 
population is presently putting up with these nuisances. 

7:4 Slum Families 

•i . ■ \ * 

(a) According to the sample survey, three-fourths 
of the slum families are in-migrant families ; i.e. they 
are headed by persons who do not, by birth, belong to 
Delhi. More than two-fifths of these in-migrant families 
are headed by displaced persons from West Pakistan. 
Half of the remaining 60% (/.e. the non-refugee fn- 
migrant families) have come to Delhi from Uttar Pradesh; 
30% from Rajasthan and 14% from Punjab. According 
to place of origin, 45% of all the in-migrant families, 
including the bulk of refugees, came from urban areas 
and 55% from rural areas. 

(b) By religion nearly 89% of all the slum* 
families are Hindus ; about 4% Muslims and a little less 
than 7% are Sikhs. Among the Hindus we have persons 
belonging to almost all the major castes, both high and 
low, including khatris , aroras, brahmins , baniyas, 
scheduled castes and backward classes. 

(c) The language spoken in their homes (or the 
mother tongue of the head of family) is Hindi or 
Hindustani for 70% of slum families ; and Punjabi, 
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Urdu and Sindhi for 23%, 4% and 1% of them respect¬ 
ively. 

(d) 10% of all slum families are ‘small’ or ‘uni- 

member’ families ; 53% are of medium size (from 2 to 

5 members each) and 37% are large families (each having 

6 or more members). An average family in the sample 
consists of 5 members-; in the slums of intra-mural 
Delhi it is, however, a little larger and in the recently 
develpod zone consisting of wards 16 to 20, it is a 
little smaller. The members are, by and large, con¬ 
nected with the head by close family ties, the bulk 
of the families being ‘nuclear’ in composition. 

7:5 'Slum Dwellers 

(a) The pattern of age and sex distribution of 
the 15,089 members of the sample families, as com¬ 
pared to that of the city as a whole (derived from 
the .1951 census) reveals that in the slum population 
(i) the proportion of females is larger ; 46% as against 
42% ; (ii) children of both sexes account for 25% 
a£ against- 22% ; and (iii) the working-age male group 
(15—54 years) measures only 28% as against 31%. 

•(b) The overall literacy percentage for the slum 
population is 32 as compared to 33 shown by the 
1951 census for the whole city. If adults and old 
persons only (i.e. all persons of 15 or more) are 
considered the proportion of literates comes to 37% 
for the* slums but 45% for the whole city. The 
literates among * males constitute almost the same 
proportion in the slums as in the city as a whole 
but among women they measure only 20% in the 
slums as against 36% in the city. 
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. (c) About 30% of the slum dwellers profess to 
have received a formal education ; 0-4% are graduates, 
310% are matriculates, 5*7% have passed middle 
school, 12% have completed primary classes and 
9% left before completing even primary classes. It 
may also be noted that about 11% of the sample 
population (i.e. 38% of the literates) are reported 
to have received technical training for specific crafts 
and professions. Formal training, however, appears* 
to have been received by a fraction of them, i.e. 
not more than 4 6% of all the trained persons; 
four persons are degree holders and 74 others hold 
certificates and diplomas. The rest are trained either 
through apprenticeship or early in pursuit of here¬ 
ditary occupations. < 

(d) 71% of the members of the sample families 
are dependents i.e. they receive no income whatever and 
depend entirely on their families for livelihood; they 
constitute 50% among males and 96%'among females. 
Over 2% are earning dependents, who earn but not quite 
enough and so have to depend to an extent on the 
family. The remaining 27% are self-supporting members 
whose incomes are at least sufficient for their own 
maintenance. Together the latter two groups constitute 
29% of the total sample population as against the cor>» 
responding figure of 34% indicated by tfie 1951 census 
for the city as a whole. 

7:6 Employment ♦ 

• ' •* 

(a) 4,416 or 29-3% of the sample population are 
in employment. 84% of the employed members belong 
to the working age male group; 7 6% are old men of 55 
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or more: and 1*5% are boys below 15 years. The remain¬ 
ing 6 9% “are females. To these employed members, 181 
other members who are unemployed (i.e. who are actively 
seeking a job) should be added; we find thus that in all 
30-5% of the sample population constitute what may be 
called “the readily available labour force.” 

(b) By occupation, 11*6% of the employed 
members are unskilled workers, viz. beldars, construction 
workers, stone-breakers etc., and 38*5% are skilled 
workers including skilled labour working in large and 
small industries, craftsmen and artisans; together these 
two categories of workers account for half the employed 
persons. The shares claimed by other spheres of 
economic activity are : trade 20-0%; transport 7-6%; 
service 110%; domestic and personal work 8 8%; and 
miscellaneous 2 5%. It is however inescapable that 
whatever activity they perform the slum dwellers are 
plying their labour in petty trades, petty crafts and petty 
arts; petty is the word that uniformly qualifies all 
occupations followed in the slums. 

(c) 4*-4% of the employed slum dwellers are 
employees; 44-2% are independent workers operating on 
their own account and 6% are unpaid family workers, 
helping in running family enterprises, mostly hereditary 
arts and crafts. Only 1*4% are employers. 

(d) About 12% of the employed members are 
working in the public sector: 6-6% are employees of the 
Central Govt.; 2-0% of the local administration (the 
former Delhi State); and 3-3% of Municipal and other 
local bod.es. The remaining 88% are operating in the 
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l 

private sector, mainly as individual proprietor* or their 
employees. 

(e) Employment for 94% of the employed members 
is regular. The remaining 6% are casually employed per¬ 
sons; the employment in their case is discontinuous or 
intermittent and they have, in practice, to move from 
place to place in search of work. On the basis of the 
actual work they could obtain in the course of the 
preceding year, it is estimated that these casual workers 
are under-employed to the extent of nearly 40% of the 
normal working time. 

(f) 70% of the employed members indicated that 
they have been working at their respective jobs for more 
than 5 years. For 80% this duration is longer than three 
years. On the whole the duration of their present 
employment has been long enough to infuse among the 
bulk of the employed members a feeling of being at home 
with their respective jobs. In fact more than 90% regard 
their jobs as secure, and almost the same proportion 
expressed in reply to a specific query that they were 
satisfied with their present jobs. 

a 

(g) Over 10% of the employed members work in 
their own dwellings. For 97% the workspot lies within 
5 miles of their residences; for 90% within 3 miles, for 
91% within 2 miles; and for 67% within a mile. Only 
about 20% use means of transport other than their own 
feet; among these means the cycle predominates. On 
the whole it is amply substantiated that nearness to the 
work place is one of the most important factors forcing 
them to live, where they are living today, in the slums. 
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7*7 Income 

(a) . Without exception income accrues to the slum 
dweller through employment; there are for them no 
sources of unearned income of any kind. 4,150 or 94% 
of the employed members are recipients of income from 
work; 6% of the employed members are unpaid family 
workers. Individual earnings range from less than Rs. 25 
to less than Rs. 300 per month; there are however a 
few exceptions in whose case the higher level is surpassed; 
five are earning more than Rs. 500 per month. 97% of 
the employed members earn monthly below Rs. 200; 92% 
below 150; 87%'below Rs. 125; 77% below Rs. 100; 53% 
below Rs. 75; 24% below Rs. 50; and 6% below Rs. 25. 
Overall average monthly earnings per employed person 
comes to Rs. 75 for those in regular employment, to Rs. 
42 for casual workers and to Rs. 73 for the aggregate 
of both. 

i i .• ... 

(b) The actual amount of earnings they take home 
is however smaller because of the expenditure some 60% 
incur at the work-spot ahd because of the cost of trans¬ 
port incurred by over 21%. The rate of the former 
comes to Rs. 7 and of the latter to Rs. 4 per person 
incurring the respective expenditure. In the result the 
overall average earnings before reaching the slum home 

get reduced by Rs. 5 to Rs. 68. 

* 

(c) The family income is the total amount 
brought jn by the employed members as take-home pay 
described in para 7:7 (b) above. 67% of the sample 
families have only one employed member each ; 22% 
have two each ; 6% have 3 each ; 2% have 4 each; 
less than 1% have 5 to 6 members and the remaining 
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more than 2% have no employed member at all. The 
avera'ge number of employed members per family comes 
to 1*41 persons and the average income per family 
comes, therefore, to Rs. 964 per month. The average 
size of the family being 4-81 per capita monthly income 
for the slum population comes to Rs. 20 only. This 
figure is estimated to be half the present per capita 
monthly income for the population of. the city as a 
whole and falls short of the sum required to live on the 
working class standard by about 17%. 

(d) The actual distribution of -family income is 
quite uneven. Monthly family income ranges from less 
than Rs. 25 for 4-2% of the sample families to more 
than Rs. 200 for 8*6% of them. Over 91% have to 
carry on with less than Rs. 200 per month ; 81%, with 
less than Rs. 150; 75%, with less than Rs. 125'; 60%, 
with less than Rs. 100 ; 36%, with less than Rs. 75 ; ahd 
13%, with less than Rs. 50. Relating family size, with 
family income it is estimated that for more than 70%. of 
the slum dwellers economic poverty is even more intense 
than for the industrial working class. 

7:6 Health 

* '* 

(a) The survey leaves us with the impression that 

slum dwellers are not quite ‘health conscious ’; in. their 
opinion (as elicited from the heads of the families) 
44% of the slum dwellers enjoy good health ; 52% are 
in satisfactory condition and only in -case of 4% health 
is either indifferent or sickly. * .. • 

(b) Only 182 or 1-2% of the. sample population 
report to be suffering from physical disability of some 
kind. This disability prevents from participating in 
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gainful economic activity only 100 persons who suffer 
from blindness, mental disability, dumbness, etc. . 

(c) With regard to illnesses, it was reported that 
972 or 6-4% of the sample population suffered illnesses 
of various kinds in the course of the previous year. 941 
received treatment from private practitioners ; 6% from 
charitable institutions and only 29% from Government 
or Municipal dispensaries and hospitals. Only 114 
received the treatment freely, the remaining 827 patients 
belonging to 703 families had to incur expenditure 
averaging Rs. 147 per family. This amounts to a burden 
of Rs. 12 on their monthly income. 

7:9 Education • 

(a) 54% of the slum children of school-going age 
(6 to 14 years) are receiving education. The other 46% 
do not go to school. The total number of student 
members in the sample population, including those 
of the other age-groups who are presently studying, 
comes to 2,323 or 15% of the sample population. Out 
of every 100 students, 35 are girls and 65 are boys. 

(b) Barring exceptions they are all receiving 
a general type of education which goes up from primary 
onwards. 12% are attending private unrecognised 
schools, the teaching shops ; 18%, private recognised 
schools ; 7%, schools run by religious and charitable 
institutions ; 42%, municipal schools ; 19%, government 
schools and fewer than 1%, colleges of the university. 
With regard to the level of education 25%, are in 
pre-primary ; 37%, in primary ; 23%, in middle ; and 
10%, in higher secondary classes. Only 2*5% are 
reading for a university degree. 
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(c) Only 31 or 1’3% of the student members are 
studying freely ; another 249 report to be receiving help 
which, however, is not sufficient to cover all their expenses 
for study. Among the 2,292 student members who have 
to incur expenditures, the total annual expenses, includ¬ 
ing tuition fees, cost of books, stationery and transport, 
vary from less ,than Rs. 5 for 1-2% to more thanRs. 100 
for 16 6%. The average annual expenditure per student 
comes to Rs. 30 upto the primary level; to Rs. 70 in 
secondary school, to Rs. 140 in higher secondary and to 
Rs. 170 at the college level. The average for all student 
members comes to Rs. 55 per student per annum. The 
average annual educational expenditure borne by the 
family comes to Rs. 103 per family for the aggregate of 
1,250 families to which these student members belong. 

(d) Of the children not going to school 31% are 
engaged in domestic work including looking after their 
still younger kins, cooking etc. ; and another 6% are 
employed. The remaining 63% have no alternative 
work to do. As to the reasons why they are not sent to 
schools, it was stated with respect to 58% of all children 
not going to school, that their parents cannot afford the 
expenses. Only in the case of 11% it was reported that 
the parents were clearly indifferent to educating them. 
On the whole it is clear that the reason why these 
children are not receiving education is the low incope 
status of the families to which they belong. 

7:10 Accommodation and Rent 

(a) There are quite a few cases in which' families 
have been staying in their present slum dwellings for 
generations. The duration of stay ranges from less than 
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a quarter year for 0'6% of the sample families to as 
much as 100 years ; those for whom it is more than 15 
years constitute 27%. 40% have been staying in their 
present dwellings for more than a decade and as many 
as 85% for more than half a decade. 

(b) Practically all the sample families are tenants; 

two-third rents both the land and tenement and one-third 

rent the land only. But about 28% pay no rent at all; 

they are tenants in the sense that they do not own the 

property on or in which they live. They have entered 

into no formal rent contract and appear to have occupied 

the property in an unauthorised manner; the bulk of 

these persons are basti dwellers and a few are refugee 

families who have occupied evacuee property and have 

somehow evaded payment of rent. 

* *» 

(c) The monthly rent for the remaining 72% 
ranges from less than a rupee for 99 to Rs. 83 for two 
families. The average monthly rent for this group 
comes to Rs. 5*50 ; but about 60% of them pay less. 

.* ' t ; 

(d) Families having more than two living rooms 

constitute a fraction of over 2% in the sample. Those 

..with two living roorps account for over 15% and those 

with only one, for 82%. The area of living space avail- 
€ 

able to the sample families ranges from less than 50 sq. 
feet for about 5% to 200 sq. feet or more, for 13%. The 
average comes to 125 sq. feet only and nearly 60% have 
less than this average. 

t f 

(e) In response to a specific query about their 
attitude to the‘prevailing state in which they are living, 
90% of the informants expressed strong dissatisfaction; 
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64% found fault with lack of amenities, principally 
water supply and latrine facilities; 28%, with dilapida¬ 
tion and want of repairs of structures; but only 3%, 
with over-crowding. 

(f) Nearly 70% of the informants, however, held 
that shifting of people out of the slums will improve 
matters. 24% indicated that it was not possible for 
themselves to move out; the principal difficulty they 
advanced was the fact that they are living close to their 
places of work and cannot afford to shift. The remain¬ 
ing 76% of these informants (representing 52% of all the 
sample families) expressed willingness to move out and 
nine out of every ten such families are willing also to pay 
higher rents. The average prospective rent (the totafrent 
they are prepared to pay for new dwellings) for these, 
families comes to Rs. 8-70 as against the average present 
rent of Rs. 3 30. 

(g) Taking all sample families (including both 
rent-paying and non-rent-paying' families) to calculate 
average monthly rent realised we get the figure of Rs. 3-9 
per family; if we add the additional rent the'above 
families are willing to pay and recalculate the average, 
we obtain a figure of Rs. 6-7 per family. 

II 

7:11 Slums and City Planning 

The problem of slums and congestion has. as¬ 
sumed astounding dimensions and is even likely to be 
further aggravated in view of the continuing growth of 
Delhi’s population. It’s long-term solution has to be 
attempted on the basis of a master plan for the Greater 
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Delhi region as a whole. We welcome, therefore, the 
setting up of the Town Planning Organisation f6r this 
purpose but we would like to urge upon the government 
to define the terms of reference for the organisation in 
order to assure that the removal and prevention of slums 
is adopted as by far the most important, if not absolutely 
over-riding, objective of the plan. If this is not done, 
we feel, efforts at planning will lead to frustration and 
entail unwise expenditure of public funds. 

7:12 Prevention of Further Congestion 

(a) The rate of population growth in Greater 
Delhi in general and Old Delhi in particular must be 
brought down. Of the two factors of growth, namely 
(i) natural increase and (ii) in-migration, the former is 
relatively much less important and is admittedly difficult 
to deal with ; at best we might intensify such measures 
as propagation of family planning ideas and techniques 
to influence it. 

(b) With respect to the rate of in-migration it is 
necessary to work upon the main pulls attracting the 
influx, namely (i) expanding public employment, parti¬ 
cularly of the Central Government and (ii) expanding 
trade, industry and building activity. For (i) it should be 
possible to put a stop to opening of new offices of the 
Central Government in Delhi and even to shift some of 
the existing ones to other places. 

(c) For (ii), alternative channels for re-export 
trade, which has expanded after partition, should be 
opened up. Creation of any new trading, commer¬ 
cial or manufacturing establishment in Old Delhi should 
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be 'discouraged by appropriate administrative action. 
The building activity is likely to continue for quite 
some time; it should be effectively controlled so as 
to facilitate its flow into channels of healthy growth. 

(d) With respect to the growth of population 
that may continue in spite of these measures, attempts 
should be made to divert the influx away from Old 
Delhi into other parts of Greater Delhi City. 

7:13 Planned Decentralisation of Population 

(a) In view of the obtaining acuteness of 

congestion within the Old Delhi City there exists no 
alternative to planned dispersal of people over the 
Greater Delhi region. 

' (b) So far as general congestion is considered, 

it should be feasible to find accommodation for those 
who are staying in Old Delhi but are working 
in, say, New Delhi, Civil Lines etc., in their respective 
regions of work places. It should be possible also 
to establish residential neighbourhoods outside Old 

Delhi for many of the middle and upper middle class 
persons who, while they can afford some travel to 
work, are habitually staying near their work places 
in Old Delhi. Development of such neighbourhoods 
should be encouraged to proceed on co-operative lines. 

(c) These measures, even if successful, are not likely 
to touch more than a fringe of the problem. Dispersal 
on a large scale has to be tackled on a more lasting 

footing and in a way that avoids creation new 

problems. In attempting dispersal of population it 
should not be forgotten that the causal factor of 
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human concentration is concentration of employment 
or work sources, i.e. concentration of trade, of markets 
and of industries. Dispersal can be a solution only if it 
implies a rational redistribution of employment sources. 
Creation of an industrial or trade zone can be meaning¬ 
ful only if it serves and facilitates re-location of the 
establishments to be displaced from the congested area. 

(d) With respect to dispersal of sources of em¬ 
ployment, among the trades meriting displacement from 
the congested tity and its slums the so-called obnoxious 
trades should be given the topmost priority. For all 
the other trades and markets we have to apply, in 
conformity, with the requirement of healthy ecology, 
the criteria of rational or economic location. Locational 

.aspect of each and every trade will need a thorough 
study, on the basis of which a new, economically 
more efficient pattern could be established. 

(e) The problem of planning for redevelopment 
of Greater Delhi is essentially one of the redistribution 
of the economic activity that is concentrated in the 
small locality of Old Delhi over a much larger Greater 
Delhi region. The only way in which this can effectively 
be achieved is by creation within the region of a chain 
of new townships (or composite neighbourhoods) each 
independent in matter of civic needs of the residents 
but with an economic function related to the Delhi 
metropolis and to other townships. We visualise the 
redeveloped Greater-Delhi to be a “poly-nucleated city,” 
comprising of a number of townships, adequately spaced 
within the region, each playing its equally important, 
even if relatively small, role in the fulfilment of the 
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political and economic function of the capital of a 
socialist democracy. 

(f) It must be emphasised that each township 
should be self-contained in matters of civic needs of 
the residents who are to be welded into a unit com¬ 
munity, capable of maintaining sanitary living and of 
preserving itself from undue congestion. It is necessary 
therefore to keep adequate provision in each township 
for development of community institutions, a School, 
a craft training centre or industrial polytechnic, a .club, 
a community centre etc. 

(g) If this approach has to be adopted it is im¬ 
perative that we should (i) conserve all the available 
land resources in the region for the establishment and 
healthy growth of townships, (ii) ‘ effectively, check 
the sprawl of the city that has been helped by the 
Interim General Plan and has not successfully been 
thwarted by the Delhi Development Authority, and (iii) 
completely curb speculation in ' land and put a stop to 
colonisation within the region by private interest! 


(h) Positive action in the matter of such plan- 
ning must begin with selection of h. number of spots 
within the preserved area for location of nuclei to be 
followed by a period of careful ftursing of their 
growth into townships fulfilling the requirements of 
the plan. It is not contended that all nuclei -should 
be located on open entirely undeveloped land; some 
of the existing colonies or villages may well 'serve as 
such. ' 
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7:14 Economic Betterment 

(a) In this process of redevelopment planning, 
special treatment is required for the slums because of 
the low economic or income status of the slum- 
dwellers. As an eminent planner has put it, “the slum 
is the outward expression of physical impoverish¬ 
ment : slum demolition is poverty demolition, or it 
is nothing.” Only by helping him to fight his poverty, 
can we hope to enable the slum dweller to afford the 
citizenship of redeveloped Greater Delhi. Measures to 
this end can and should be commenced forthwith. 

(b) In this matter we must make a start by 
creating a chain of institutions in the slum areas for 
undertaking economic welfare, for providing guidance 

"and advice to the slum dwellers in all sorts of economic 
problems that face them. Such an institution should 
provide training and education at all levels of age and to 
both sexes, and, where desirable and feasible, create 
opportunities for work. „ Aims of such an institution 
should be (i) to decrease involuntary unemployment 
among slum dwellers, (ii) to create woi^c opportunities for 
women in their homes or in craft centres located in the 
slum areas, (iii) to provide training and orientation for 
improvement of working efficiency of craftsmen and 
artisans, (iv) to* improve employability of new entrants 
to the labour force by opening up oppurtunities for 
technical training, (v) to help artisans and craftsmen in 
marketing their products, (vi) to foster co-operative 
organisation of arts and crafts, (vii) to explore employ¬ 
ment opportunities and to direct the slum labour force 
into appropriate channels. It should be possible to co¬ 
ordinate with the help of this institution, the programmes 
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for .economic development of the region with measures 
of sluqj clearance, if the location of expanding economic 
activity is appropriately chosen so as to exert a pull on 
the slum dwellers. The institution may operate also as a 
link between the slum labour force and new employment 
opportunities that the development projects are creating 
all over the country. Such an institution should combine 
functions of education, training, guidance and advice 
in all economic matters and at the same time keep track 
of appropriate employment opportunities. 

7:15 Social Work 

(a) Equally, if not more, imperative it is to enable 
them to root out many ills and handicaps that plague 
the social life in slums. We should undertake a. pro¬ 
gramme of constructive social work of comprehensive 
character simultaneously with that of economic service 
indicated above. This may be aimed at filling the lack 
of educational and health facilities in the slum areas. At 
the same time it should be directed specifically towards 
rousing social and civic consciousness among the slum 
dwellers, infusing hope and confidence among them, 
cultivating local leadership and organising them for 
active participation in slum eradication programmes. 
The programme in essence should be one of extensive 
education, including general education, ,adult literacy, 
social education, education in personal hygiene, health 
and sanitation, family planning etc. 

(b) There are today many agencies of social work 
operating in the city ; their efforts require to be co¬ 
ordinated appropriately so that maximum benefit accrues 
to the slum dwellers. Here too we need an organisational 
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set-up similar to the one suggested above for economic 
betterment; we need, that is, a chain of social wel¬ 
fare centres. Administratively it should be possible to 
combine economic service and social work and design 
a centre capable of taking care of all aspects of slum life. 

7:16 Immediate Task 

(a) Redevelopment of the Greater Delhi region 
on the basis of a master plan will no doubt take a long 
time. Meanwhile it is imperative to undertake opera¬ 
tions for relief of slum conditions. What we can do is 
to provide temporary relief by way of improving, by 
repair, the physical condition of the slum tenements and 
by extension of basic amenities of water supply, latrines 
and lighting. 

(b) In this connection it may be noted that quite 
a large proportion of slum properties are owned by 
government agencies. In their case there is no excuse 
for shirking the responsibility any more of keeping them 
in good habitable condition. Such repairs, it is estimat¬ 
ed, can ameliorate condition in case of over 40% of the 
katras. 

' (c) So far as the bast is are considered, lack of 

amenities is .strikingly more acute. Majority of the 
bastis are located on government land and are supposed 
to have come into existence in an unauthorised manner. 
In such cases it is often argued that provision of ameni¬ 
ties will amount to acquiescence of such unauthorised 
occupation and will create difficulties in their removal. 
We would like to emphasise the urgent need of making 
alternative arrangements for their rehabilitation and to 
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impress upon the authorities that it is not proper to 
deny them the amenities till such arrangements are made. 


7:17 Slum Clearance 

(a) Taking into consideration all the emergent 
factors it appears quite possible to launch clearance 
programmes without prejudicing the master plan and in 
conformity with the government’s slum policy of rehabi¬ 
litating the slum dwellers as near their present residences 
as possible. 

(b) If we take the intra-mural Delhi, we under¬ 
stand it is possible to substantially increase the density 
on 725 acres in the contiguous area of civil lines (see 
map on next page). These land resources may appro¬ 
priately be used for establishment of co-operative 
neighbourhoods for shifting middle and upper middle 
class people from the walled City. We further under¬ 
stand that 360 acres of developed land is available in 
the Mata Sundari Area lying "between the city walls 
(Circular Road from Delhi Gate to Ajhieri Gate) and 
the railway lines. This area must now be used for the 
very purpose, it was intended to serve in the original 
layout plan for New Delhi, namely to absorb the over ¬ 
spill of population from Old Delhi. The^e lands belong 
to the government and the decision to shift the present 
occupants of the government quarters located thereon 
has already been taken. We would urge upon the 
government to expedite the implementation of this deci¬ 
sion and to replan the area for the establishment of a 
neighbourhood for housing the slum dwellers of the 
walled City. 
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(c) As for the two extra-mural zones of* the city, 
if we 'consider all the nine wards, from XII to XX, 
together we find that undeveloped land resources are still 
available in a sizeable demension and practicability of 
evening out density of population over the combined 
area of these two zones should be seriously considered. 

(d) Ward XV in extent is large enough to accom¬ 
modate most of its residents, without the danger of slum 
conditions reappearing, if all the various obnoxious 
trades from the junk of Motia Khan to Slaughter Houses 
of Nabi Karim are removed therefrom and the whole 
area is replanned for residential purposes. 

(e) In the rest of extra-mural Delhi slums are 
concentrated in wards XII, XIII and XIV. Fortunately’ 
the contiguous ward XVIII, Sarai Rohilla area, is 
sparsely populated and .its replanning can absorb quite 
a proportion of the slum dwellers, specially of wards 
XII and XIII. 

O * ’ . 

(f) It should be feasible to commence without 
delay clearance operations on a pilot basis in several 
katras where open land is available to the extent that 
it is possible to rebuild the structures for rehousing all 
the present dwellers. 


7:18 In the End 

o. 

In the end we would like to reiterate our convic¬ 
tion that approaching the problem of slum\ merely 
in terms of housing accommodation is -not only in¬ 
effective but also grossly wasteful; we must, out of 
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(c) As for the two extra-mural zones of* the city, 
if we‘consider all the nine wards, from XII to XX, 
together we find that undeveloped land resources are still 
available in a sizeable demension and practicability of 
evening out density of population over the combined 
area of these two zones should be seriously considered. 

(d) Ward XV in extent is large enough to accom¬ 
modate most of its residents, without the danger of slum 
conditions reappearing, if all the -various obnoxious 
trades from the junk of Motia Khan to Slaughter Houses 
of Nabi Karim are removed therefrom and the whole 
area is replanned for residential purposes. 

(e) In the rest of extra-mural Delhi slums are 
concentrated in wards XII, XIII and XIV. Fortunately’ 
the contiguous ward XVIII, Sarai Rohilla area, is 
sparsely populated and its replanning can absorb quite 
a proportion of the slum dwellers, specially of wards 
XII and XIII. 

O . 

(f) It should be feasible to commence without 
delay clearance operations on a pilot basis in several 
katras where open land is available to the extent that 
it is possible to rebuild the structures for rehousing all 
the present dwellers. 


7:18 In the End 

o • 

In the end we would like to reiterate our convic¬ 
tion that approaching the problem of slums^ merely 
in terms of housing accommodation is -not only in¬ 
effective but also grossly wasteful; we must, out of 
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necessity, adopt the human approach and evolve a 
slum eradication programme that is comprehensive 
enough to cover socio-economic aspects of slum living 
so that we may facilitate the establishment of a 
prosperous, healthy and equalitarian urban community 
in the capital of India. 


APPENDIX I 


AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF SLUMS 
IN DELHI 

1. Growth of Population : Shahjehan’s Delhi was designed to 
accommodate about 60,000 people. Its present population is in 
the neighbourhood of 10 lakhs. By 1881 Delhi’s population had 
swelled to 1*7 lakhs. It continued to increase first slowly and then 
rapidly, after it became the capital, as can be seen from the following 
census figures: 


1891 

2-00 

lakhs 

9 1 

2-06 

lakhs 

1911 

2-25 

lakhs 

1921 

2-48 

lakhs 

1931 

3*48 

lakhs 

1941 

5-22 

lakhs 

1951 

9-15 

lakhs 


2 . Congestion : Living accommodation did not, for obvious 
reasons, keep pace with the growth of population. This led to over¬ 
crowding and slums. As early as 1912, the then President of the 
Delhi Municipal Committee, Colonel Beadon, deploring the fact that 
“the people in Delhi have been huddled into a totally insufficient 
area so that the streets have been encroached upon, slums have been 
built and the land has become so valuable that tVen capitalists cannot 
build,” had urged that “the most pressing need of Delhi citizens is 
room, room to build, room to work, room to play, room to walk, 
room to drive.” 

3. Density of Population : As a measure of overcrowding we 
may consider the average density of population which foi Old Delhi 
is between 400 to 600 per acre as against the standard of 200 per 
acre, laid down by the Delhi Improvement Trust. In some areas the 
density is indeed as high as 1,100 per acre. These calculations, it 
may be added, are for the total built-up area, which includes non- 
residential places such as hospitals, schools, etc. and therefore, 
under-rate density for the residential area covered. 

4 . Emergence of Slums : That the growth of population and'- 
overcrowding has created slums is beyond dispute. Admittedly it is 
difficult in the Old Delhi City to indicate a non-slum area. We 
have no precise definition for the word ‘slum’. The meaning of this 
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word in the Oxford Dictionary is, “a street, alley, court etc., situkted 
in a crowded district of a town or city and inhabited by people ot low 
income classes'or by very poor ; a number of these streets and courts 
forming, a thickly populated neighbourhood of a squalid and 
wretched character.” Squalor and filth, dirt and disease are all too 
obvious features of a slum. The conditioning factors are : (1) over¬ 
crowding of tenements on land, (2) the dilapidated condition of the 
tenements, (3) overcrowding of people in these tenements, (4) lack of 
civic amenfties.and community facilities, and (5) existence of cattle 
sharing the available space with human beings. It is apparent that 
the root cause of all these is poverty, the miserable social and 
economic status of the' people living in such places. 

5. Type of Slums f Viewed in this light it is clear that slum 
conditions exist all through the Old Delhi City. The magnitude of 
:the problem indicated is really stupendous. The list of places where 
conditions have assumed the most aggravated character includes : 

(1) Nearly 7t)0 katras falling within the limits of Delhi 
Municipal Committee with a population of over 1,00,000. 

. (2)* Over 35 bastis— including the Jamna Bazar, the Kishan 
Ganj Basti neat Raj Ghat, Chandrawal in Subzimandi, with a 
population of 90,000. 

(3) Over 30 labour camps in New Delhi with a population of 
30,000. 

The katras , mentioned under (i) above, are extremely unhygienic 
structures with no proper ventilation, no drainage, no latrines 
and arfe in their existing state‘unfit for human habitation. It may 
be . observed, however, that most of these katras are single storeyed 
and a number of them have open spaces within them, which implies 
that*while there may be overcrowding on the built up area (living 
space)* the density per acre should not prove un-managable. 

c AS regards ownership of these katras , about a dozen are the 
property of the Delhi Improvement Trust, 200 belong to the 
•Custodian $f Evacpee Property and the rest are owned by private 
individuals' 

The slum dwellers are generally tenants. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, it is found that the houses are built by them and so tenancy 
relates only to the land. In some other cases where both land and 
houses are rented, land belongs to one party while houses be¬ 
long to another party. The occupants are mainly of the labouring 
classes including construction labourers, petty hawkers, dhobis, 
modus , diamars , r/fo/zaw-pullers, tongawalas , thelawalas, etc. They 
belong to the lowest social and economic stratum and live in 
extreme misery and want. 
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6. Slum Problem in the Urban Society : The magnitude of the 
task is. challenging. The challenge has to be met, and a lasting 
solution has to be found out. Such a solution can only be based on 
proper appreciation of all the various aspects of the slum problem. 
Analytically it is possible to distinguish between two characteristic 
features namely overcrowding and insanitation ; of these two, the 
latter may be either caused by the former or may occur independent¬ 
ly. But both can be traced to social degeneration, and economic 
poverty of the slum dwellers. Urban poverty breeds slums ; but 
it is true also that the miserable environment in which they live, 
breeds despair and a fatalistic approach to life and so helps in 
turn to perpetuate the initial cause, namely economic.poverty. The 
problem not merely perpetuates but gets more and more aggravated 
thanks to the apathy and even the lack* of proper understanding 
of official agencies. It follows, therefore, that the problem faced 
is much more than that of a mere housing^ shortage; it is. 
necessarily a human problem. 

r \ 

As for the city, it is common place to describe them as plague 
spots. Slums are indeed a standing menace to the city life and the 
problem so viewed is one of improving sanitary conditions, of the 
extension of civic amenities and community services, of dispersal, of 
population from overcrowded areas and so of extending the geogra¬ 
phical limits of the city. 9 

7. Remedial Measures : In consideration of the needs of 
both the city and the slum dwellers it is imperative that our approach 
should be so comprehensive as to include : (i) City cleaning for removal 
of existing filth and squalor (including removal of cattle and obnoxi¬ 
ous trades from the city), (ii) Extension of civic amenities *and 
community facilities, (iii) Repair ahd reconstruction of old and 
dilapidated structures, (iv) Demolition of structures* that are found 
to be totally unfit for humap habitation and redevelopment of the 
sites so cleared, (v) Removal of people from the most congested* 
areas and their rehabilitation at selected sites outside the* city, 
(vi) Proper colonisation plans for the preceding purpose. 

> 

The last three measures, namely (iv), (v) and (vi) involve struc¬ 
tural changes for the city and would need planning> Urbfin planning 
is indicated also by the rapid growth of population which threatens' 
to aggravate the slum menace. In consideration of any scheme of 
city planning the problem of slums should receive the foremost 
importance. * 

8. Improvement Trust Approach and its Shortcomings : As 
already indicated this menace has had a long span of life. The ^ 
Government were not unaware of its existence and had even applied 
their cure—the Improvement Trusts. In a recent appraisal of this 
“Improvement Trust Approach” Dr. Arthur Geddes of Edinburgh 
University, points out that “each Trust called in the only available 
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‘man on the spot’, the PWD Engineer.but he with his salary 

dwelt in distant civil lines, aloof from ‘native’ life in all its , horror. 
He could not understand the native economy nor stare in social life.” 
With regard to their method of work he further records that the 
Improvement Trust engineers “commenced to amputate and destroy 
whole quarters, regardless of the people’s protest. Dediousing 
without re-housing increased the housing shortage and intensified 
human overcrowding.” 

Delhi had its Improvement Trust in 1937, which fared no better. 
The Birla Committee which examined its record of work in 1951 
concluded that “the story of the Trust is the story of failure”. Their 
considered opinion was that the Trust had been able to produce 
neither of the two essential pre-requisites—namely, a civic survey and 
a Master Plan, “with the result that the growth of Delhi has been 
proceeding in a haphazard way, with little foresight and imagination 
and without any co-ordination.” 

For the failure of Improvement Trusts various reasons such as 
lack of funds, administrative limitations etc. are advanced. Such 
factors may indeed have played a role but while admitting them it 
should be realised that their basic approach, framed on the narrow 
<yiew of the problem in terms of mere housing shortage, ignored 
completely the dynamic social and economic factors of the city life 
during a period of rapid urbanisation. As such it was neither a 
realistic nor a human approach. Deploring this failure helps us no 
more but it does indicate the imperative necessity of revising our 
view of the problem so as to admit due consideration of the human 
factor—the social and economic needs of this, the lowest stratum of 
our society. f 


9. D. D. (P)/A. Approach and its Limitations : With the insti¬ 
tution of the Delhi Development (Provisional) Authority, and the 
Town Planning Organisation under the Ministry of Health, hope 
may be expressed that we are outliving the above Improvement 
Trust approach. Only the future will reveal the extent to which this 
hope is .justified ; that future is not distant, since it is held out that 
in a couple*of months Delhi will have, what is called, “the Skeleton 
Master Plan.” What the adjective skeleton signifies is beyond 
comprehension for indeed a Master Plan, since its function is only 
to lay down broad policies of zoning a given area for the different 
urban uses, can be no more than a skeleton. If this Master Plan is 
being framed, in pursuance of the Birla Committee’s recommendation, 
evidently this should have been preceded by a civic survey of both 
the congested urban areas and undeveloped areas, which they held 
was necessary. Without a thorough civic survey, not to speak of 
any full-fledged socio-economic survey, how receptive this ‘skeleton’ 
would be to the flesh and blood, that is to flow into it, is a matter 
which legitimately raises great misgivings. 
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10. Human Approach to Slum Problem : That in dealing with 
slums we need to adopt “the human approach” is recognised by all 
though differences of interpretation remain. While it is difficult to 
be specific on this matter, the least that we can hope is that the 
approach should be such that taking into consideration both the 
physical environment and the social and economic status of the slum 
dwellers, its execution should involve no harassment, no coercion 
and no adverse effect on the socio-economic condition of the slum 
dwellers. It would be welcome if in addition it becomes possible to 
achieve a little betterment of their status or at least to kindle a hope 
for the better days to come. This latter attempt should not be 
impossible for indeed we have a welfare state devoted to planning for 
the raising of economic standards ; the slum dwellers admittedly 
are on the lowest strata, and need all possible consideration in the 
programme of planning. 

This approach warrants that in execution of all schemes it is 
imperative to obtain not merely goodwill but also active participation 
of the people affected through intensive educative propaganda. In 
this respect the executive agencies should enlist active co-operation 
of all non-official, non-political social welfare agencies such as, for 
example, the Bharat Sevak Samaj. This should help not merely in 
avoiding friction but in developing, where necessary, co-operative 
organisation which may be expected to serve the interests of the slur* 
dwellers to the maximum extent. 

11. Interim Measures of Relief: To be more specific this 
approach requires that in carrying out the first three measures sug¬ 
gested in para 7 above—namely city cleaning, extension of civic ameni¬ 
ties and repair of dilapidated structures, no additional cost (in terms 
of money) should fall on the slum dwellers, except that they should 
be induced through educative propaganda to contribute their labour. 
In case of (iv), demolition and reconstruction, general procedure should 
be to set up a transit camp and re-house the same dwellers in recons¬ 
tructed structures and their occupancy rights should in no case be 
confiscated ; this is not to say that the said rights should not be 
taken over by the Government where they are voluntarily surrendered 
in exchange of appropriate cash compensation or altemativ 
accommodation. > * . 

12. Planned Development of City to be preceded by Socio- 
Economic Survey : Nos. (v) and (vi), removal and rehabilitation of 
the dwellers of overcrowded slums, warrant a planned pro¬ 
gramme, which should be integrated with the programme of 
economic development. This will necessarily be a w v ell-phased 
programme spread over a period of years, and as such should 
constitute by far the most important and preponderant part of 
the Planned Redevelopment of the Greater Delhi City. To be 
realistic, to serve the purposes of the rapidly growing city and 
i ts people, it is imperative that this should be based on data 
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collected through a thorough-going survey not merely of the 
topography or physical conditions of the different areas, but, 
necessarily, also of the socio-economic conditions of the people. 
As Dr.. Geddes asserts, “if planning is not preceded by survey 
it will be blind and is actually likely to destroy more than it 
saves and to do more harm than good.” The dangers of ‘blind’ 
planning are very real; as the above author suggests “an ambitious 
architect, a pushing contractor and a publicity-seeking politician 
may bind together, linked (perhaps unawares) with land speculators, 
to press for*a single expensive ‘planning scheme’ with the total 
demolition before construction, regardless of the real economic 
values. Such pseudo-planners are iguorant or careless of the welfare 
of the citizens, particularly of the poorer folk of the community and 
their needs.” Such things did happen in the good old days of the 
British Rule, but today, we must hope that blind planning will have 
no place in our schemes of city redevelopment. 

13. Proposed Programme : The planned re-development of the 
city however, is necessarily a long drawn out process and would take 
decades even after its initiation. The urgency of the slum problem 
brooks ho delay and it is necessary that we should have an integrated 
plan, of action which can be initiated immediately. The following 

programme is accordingly submitted for consideration. 

0 

(1) Essential Services : Provision of essential services in the 
slum areas immediately, irrespective of when their clearance is taken 
in hand, is practicable and should receive the first priority. All the 
refevant authorities shohld concentrate on this objective immediately 
and the Central Government should give a special grant for its 
fulfilment. 

c 

(2) Removal of Animals : Since existence of animals, cattle 
dnd horses, is an important factor in causing overcrowding and 
insanitary and un-hygienic conditions, the problem of their removal 
should be taken up immediately. The steps necessary are (i) prohibi¬ 
tion against keeping them in slums and congested areas and 
(ii) introduction of licence system for non-slum areas under which 
only the licencees will be allowed to keep cattle or horses, on the 
condition that they * maintain stables, conforming to certain specific 
sanitary standards, and open to regular inspection. It should also be 
possible for the municipal bodies to construct at a number of appro¬ 
priately selected places, stables on modern sanitary lines for renting 
stable space to owners of animals living in the respective areas. 

Simultaneously allotments of land pockets within the city should 
be made for the purpose of setting up colonies of cart-men, tongawalas 
etc. Facilities provided in these colonies should be such as to attract 
a large number of people engaged in these trades. This will have in 
addition some relieving effect on the respective congested areas of 
the. city. 
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, * ® Removal °f Certain Industrial Establishments : It is possible 
for the local authorities to take early and effective action in the matter 
of remeval from the grossly congested areas, of factories, workshops 
lime-kilns, chakkis, and such major structures as the slaughter-house’ 
all of which can be conveniently removed to approved sites either 
away from the city or to less congested newly developing areas. 


(4) City Cleaning : Municipal bodies, social welfare organisa¬ 
tions and local leadership should jointly undertake to take effective 
steps for the purpose of cleaning the city and generally improving 
sanitary conditions. For this purpose the whole of metropolitan area 
may suitably be divided into zones and placed under the charge of 
organisers, chosen in the respective areas of their operation from the 
local people. 


(5) City Cleaning Campaign : This should be carried out by 
organising sanitary weeks with the help of local organisers, official 
and non-official bodies, local service and welfare organisations. The 
intensive programme should, besides cleaning, include such operations 
as minor repairs of drains and streets etc. On Saturdays and Sundays 
mechanised operations supported by perusal, effort and co-operation 
ot the large number of administrative officers, volunteers and local 
people should be carried out. For this purpose mechanical unit of 
appliances like power-hoses on trolleys, DDT sprayers and motors, 
mops, brooms, bnckets etc., should be set up. 


(6) Sanitation Publicity : Educative work can be undertaken 
by social welfare organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj. Such 
work should include circulation of publicity material on sanitation 
contacting of teachers in schools and colleges for the purpose of 
instilling consciousness of civic responsibilities etc. 

... V) ? , “ m Clearance : All the above ste>js can and should be 
initiated without delay. They will no doubt contribute to improve¬ 
ment of sanitary conditions but their scope is admittedly limited 
We have to have a slum clearance programme and we can do so 
without waiting for either the Skeleton Master Plan or the detailed 
city re-development programme. Before launching on an extensive 
slum clearance programme it is very useful to acquire practical 
experience. On an experimental basis, we should plan and execute 
slum clearance schemes in a few selected areas. It is proposed that 
we should take up two slum clearance schemes (i) for Quadam Sharif 
area and (ii) for the removal of slaughter-houses. These schemes 
should be carefully prepared on the basis of all the relevant data 
obtained through intensive civic and socio-economic surveys. 
Preliminary observations suggest that problems faced in Quadam 
Sharif are different from those of the slaughter houses. In the former., 
case we should attempt demolition of the existing hovels and replace 
them by planned re-development of the area and reconstruction of 
structures. The population need not be removed, except to a transit 
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camp in the initial stage, in which reconstruction of residential 
structures can be completed. These attempts can be expected to 
succeed because there is sufficient open space available in this locality 
for development. 

In case of the slaughter houses, their removal to a selected area 
outside the city has been under consideration for a long time. In 
such an area a well-planned colony should be established where 
besides slaughtering, all its ancillary trades can prosper. Such 
relocation of the slaughter house would permit a very welcome 
opportunity of modernising the production processes and thus lead 
to economy, while concentration of ancillary trades may be expected 
to improve employment opportunities. In any case this scheme will 
help considerably in relieving congestion in the respective areas from 
which these trades move out. 

14 . Legislation : The execution of slum programme would 
need legislative backing. This may be secured by appropriate 
amendments of the existing laws or by enactment of a new one. 
Looking'to the great urgency of the problem, issue of an ordinance 
immediately to be replaced by legislation in due course, is strongly 
urged. 

This legislation should (i) vest in the state government or 
appropriate local body powers to declare a particular area as slum 
and also to declare certain pockets within the slum as unfit for human 
habitation and (ii) provide for the creation of an executive authority, 
say an administrator, with all the necessary powers (a) to take over 
the areas so declared as slums, (b) to make provision therein for 
essential services, (c) to direct operations in the matters of creating 
and finding alternative (temporary or permanent) accommodation for 
the dwellers, and (d) to redevelop sites and reconstruct tenements in 
areas taken over or to get the tenements reconstructed by the owners. 

In the present context, there has arisen a more urgent need for 
action. What has happened is that the expression of the growing 
concern of the Government, receiving publicity, has induced a fear 
aiiiong the private owners that official action will be taken without 
delay and tjjey are seeking now to evict the present tenants before it 
comes. Such growing evictions, harassments and coercion should be 
stopped immediately by issue of an ordinance. This ordinance, to 
be operative in slum areas only, should provide for suspension of 
eviction proceedings already before the courts and for putting a com¬ 
plete stop to further institution of such legal proceedings and for set¬ 
ting up of an arbitration machinery to settle disputes between the 
tenants and the landlords. —Bharat Sevak Samaj Delhi Pradesh. 

, Dated 5th May 1956. 
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FAMILY SCHEDULE 


I. Identification 

1. Ward. 

2. House No. 

3. Street. 

4. Family No. 

5. Sample No. 

6. Head of family 

(a) Name 

(b) Religion 

(c) Caste and sub-caste 

(d) Mother tongue 

(e) Belongs to Delhi — Yes 1 ; No 

(f) If no, native place : 

(i) Rural 1 ; Urban 2. 

(ii) District -. 

(iii) State -. 

7. Name of informant. 

8. Interview language. 

9. No. of visits. 1 

10. Total time in minutes. ^ 

II. Family Composition 

1. Serial no. 

2. Name. 

3. Relationship to head of family. 

4. do do code. * 

5. Sex—(Male 1 ; Female 2). 

6. Age—years. 

7. do—code. 

8. Civil condition. 

9. Literacy—(Literate 1 ; Illiterate 2). 

10. Education. 

11. Technical training—Name. 

12. do code. 

13. do qualification. 

14. Economic status. 
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III. Present Employment 

1. Serial No. (Block II). 

2. • Occupation—Name. 

3. ‘ do. code. 

4. Employment status. 

5: Organisation. 

6. Duration—Months. 

7. * do. code. 

8. §ecure1 ; Insecure 2. 

*9. Regular,/! ; Casual 2. 

10. Regular Employment—Working hours (no). 


• ■» 11. 

. do.. 

Transport—Distance. 

*12. 

* do< 
do'/ 

do. Means. 

• 13. 

do. Time taken in minutes. 

14. 

do. \ 

do. do. code. 

* 15. 

do. •. 

do. Monthly Expenses in Rs. 

16. 

do.:. 4 ';-. 

do. do. code. 

• 17'. 

do. 4 

• 4 < 

+ 

do. Convenient 1 ; 

Inconvenient 2. 

• u: 

do. • * ’ 

Period of payment. 

19, 

do. 

Monthly earnings in Rs. 

20. 

• do. 

\ do. code. 

21. 

Casual employment 

—Days worked—Last month—No. 

ll. 

do. 4 

do. do. code. 

■ 23.*- 

do. 

do. Last year No. 

24: ■ 

do. 

do. do. code. 

.. • -25. 

» do. s, 

Brisk season (Months). 

26.*' 

do. 

Slack season (Months). 

27. 

do. ’ * 

Average earnings—Daily—Last month 

< • 

•’ ’ » 

in Rs. 

-28.\, 

do. 

do. do. 

* s' 

* • 

' b code. 

29. 

do. 

do. Monthly—Last year 

* in Rs. 

30. 

do. 

do. do. code. 

* 31. 

do. 

Distance of usual place of work. 

32. 

do. 

Transport—Meahs. 

33.. 

<fio. 

do. Time taken in minutes. 

34. 

do. 

do. do. code. 

35. 

do. 

do. Daily expenses in Rs. 

36. 

do. 

do. do. code. 

37., 

do. 

do. Convenient 1; Inconvenient 2. 

• 38.* 

Subsidiary employment. Occupation—Name. 

39. 

do. 

do. code. 

40. 

do. 

Duration in Months. 

41. 

do. 

do. code. 

42. 

do. 

Average monthly income in Rs. 

43. 

do. 

do. code. 
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,44. 

Total monthly income- 

-Col. 19 (or col. 27)+col. 42. 

45. 

Expenditure at place of work in annas. 

46. 

do. 

code. 

47. 

do. 

purpose 

48. 

Satisfied with present occupation—Yes 1 ; No 2. 

49. 

Preference for any other occupation—Yes- 1 ; No 

50. 

do. 

Name. 

51. 

do. 

Code. 

52. 

Remarks. 

v* \ 

IV. Unemployment 

«• t 

vV • * • ‘ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


Serial No. (Block II). >•'. • 

Duration of unemployment in Month*. ♦ 
do. code. 

Whether employed before—Yes 1 * ’No 2. 

Last employment—Occupation—Name.’ 
do. do. ■ •; code: 

do. Employment $tatus. 

do. Average monthly income in Rs, . 

do. do*'.. code, 

do. Causes for leaving. • 

Present means of livelihood. 4 

Occupation sought—Name. '. „ 

do. code. k 

Monthly income expected in Rs. '*. 

do. code. 

Willingness to leave Delhi for employment*—Yes 1 ; No 2. 

do. * If no*, reason, 

do. do. # code. 

Willingness to change residue in Delhi for employment— 

-Yes 1 No' 2. 
do. ■ 'If no,'.reason.' 

do. .' • do. * code.. 


Remarks. 


V. Employment History 

• • . 

1 . Serial No. (Block II). 

2. Serial No. of employment. 

3. Occupation—Name. , 

4 . do. code. 

5. Employment Status. 

6 . Duration—Months. 

7 . do. code. 

8 . Average monthly earnings in Rs. 

9 do. code. • 

10. Causes for leaving. 

11. Remarks. 
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VI. Education 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


Serial No. (Block IT). 

Sex—Male 1 ; Female 2. 

Age—Years. 

do. code. , 

Whether studying—Yes 1 ; No 2. 

Studying—Class, 
do. Institution, 

do. Distance from residence, 

do. Hours of study (No), 

do. Annual expenses, 

do. do. code, 

do. Financial help.—Yes 1 ; No 2. 

Not studying—Reason. 

do. Type of work at home. 

do. do. code. 

do. Willingness to educate—Yes 1 ; No 2. 

do. If yes, type. 

do. do. code. 

Remarks. 


B. Would you like to move to a place where there are better 
facilities for education of your children ? Yes 1 ; No 2. 


VII. Health, Illness, Births and Deaths 


A. Present Health 




1. Serial No. (Block II). 

2. General Health. 

3. Disability*—Nature. 

4. do. Duration in months. 

5. do. do.. code. 

6. Remarks. 


*3. Illness during last year 

1. Serial N6. (Block II) 

2. Serial No. of illness. 

3. Nature—Name. 

4. do. code. 

5. Duration—Days. 

6. « do. code. 

7. Me.dical treatment—Type. 

8- do. Agency. 

9- do # Expenditure in Rs. 

10 - do. do code 

11. Remarks. 
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Births (In the last decade or since their stay in Delhi). 

1. ’ Serial No. 

2. Relationship to Head of family. 

3. do. code. 

4. Sex—Male 1 ; Female 2. 

5. Year of birth. 

6. Alive 1 ; Dead 2. 

7. Remarks. 
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D. 


Deaths (In the last decade or since their stay in Delhi). 


I. 

Serial No. 


2. 

Relationship to head of family. 


3. 

do. 

code. 

4. 

Sex—Male 1 ; Female 2. 


5. 

Year of death. 


6. 

Age of death in Years. 


7. 

do. code. 


8. 

Cause of death. 


9. 

do. code. 


10. 

Period of ailment before death in Days. 

11. 

do. 

code. 

12. 

Medical treatment. Type. 


13. 

do. Agency. 


14. 

do. Expenditure in Rs. 

15. 

do. do. • 

code. 

16. 

Remarks. 



VIII. Housing Conditions 

1. How long have you been staying in Delhi ? 

2. How long have you been staying at this>place ? 

3. From which place did you change over to this ? 

(a) If in Delhi, give address. 

(b) If outside, give name. 

4. Is this your own house ? 

5. If yes, is the plot also yours ? } » 

6. If no, who owns (a) the house and (b) the land ? 

7. How much rent do you pay ? 

8. (a) How many separate living rooms do you have: 

No.-Area- 

(b) Is there any open space ? If yes, area. » 

S. Are you satisfied with the sanitary *conditions of the 
locality ? 

10. If no, what are the reasons for your dissatisfaction ? 

11. Do you think shifting a portion of the people from this 
place to some other areas will improve the situation ? 
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12. If yes, would you yourself like to move out ? 

13. If yes, which part of Delhi would you like to go ? 

14. If yes, would you be prepared to pay more rent? 
How much ? 

15. If no (to 12) what are your difficulties in moving out ? 

16. If no (to 11) can you suggest any other measures for 
improving the sanitary and living conditions here ? 

IX. A. Informant’s Remarks 

B. (i) Informant’s ability to answer : 

(ii) Informant’s willingness to answer : 

C. Investigator’s Appraisal. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SCHEDULE FILLING 

1. For a long time Delhi has been facing the menacing 
problem of slums where, as many as over 2 lacs of Delhi’s popu¬ 
lation lead a life of abject misery surrounded by filth and squalor. 
This long standing problem attracted the attention of the Government 
as early as 1935 when they appointed the Hume Committee to report 
on the housing conditions. On the recommendations of this Com¬ 
mittee the Delhi Improvement Trust was set up to carry out recons¬ 
truction programmes including slum clearance. The efforts of the 
Government have, in a way, continued till this day. But the situation, 
too, has continued to deteriorate and the problem, has now assumed 
alarming proportions, and it is realised by. the Government as well 
as other organisations, which are working in the field of social 
service, that steps are urgently needed to alleviate the situation. 

2. The Bharat Sevak Samaj has been considering this problem 
for last several years and has come to the conclusion that the problem 
can be tackled only by a comprehensive plan to be carried out over a° 
number of years. Such a comprehensive plan has to be based on a 
proper and a detailed study of the real needs of the people living in 
the slums, and so to obtain these data we are conducting this survey. 

3. In undertaking this survey the Samaj has been facing obvious 

difficulties regarding such basic information as location of slum areas 
and number of families living in them. * In order to meet this difficulty 
the first step of the survey was to conduct an enumeration of families 
in slum areas which were listed by Delhi Municipal Committee. 
Actual experience of the enumeration work has, however, revealed 
that the Committee’s list was not entirely complete an8 we had, 
therefore, to enumerate some additional katras whose existence was 
revealed by spot visits. + 

4. After enumeration the next step to be taken is \o conduct 
a detailed enquiry into the socio-economic conditions of the slum 
dwellers. For this purpose we have drawn, by using random numbers, 
a sample of over 3,000 out of 30,000 families which we can confidently 
expect to give us the required information. 

o 

5. We have to fill for each of these 3,000 faiftilies a schedule 
which is designed to collect information under the following heads. a 
I. Identification. II. Family composition. III. Present employment. 
IV. Unemployment. V. Employment history. VI. Education. VII. 
Health, illness etc. VIII. Housing conditions. IX. Remarks and 
Appraisal. 
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6. We must understand that the sampling method demands 
accuracy and completeness of data collected. In order to get the 
accurate information it is necessary for us to understand thoioughly 
each item of the schedule. It is further necessary that we should 
know the informant and establish a relation of goodwill with him. 
This can be done only by patiently endeavouring to explain to him 
the purpose of our visit, the purpose of Survey and the role of the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj in this respect as also to satisfy him on all queries 
that he may make. Particularly, the informant will wish to know, 
why he and not his neighbour, was chosen ; in such cases we should 
explain to him in as simple a language as possible the technique of 
random sampling. A further apprehension that he might have is 
likely to be with regard to the use to which the information collected 
from him may be put. In such cases we must assure him that the 
information will in no case be used in a way harmful to him. You 
should stress that the Samaj is not interested in any particular family. 
The Samaj’s endeavour is to work for the raising of the status of all 
such families as his. 

7. The Schedule is designed to collect information about all 
members of a family. A family or household is a group of the persons 
who live together and take their food from a common kitchen. 
Natural family includes the head of the family, his wife or her 
husband, and their children. Where more than one such family unit 
iive together, usually because of common paternal link, the whole 
group is taken to be a joint family. Please do not include any non- 
related person living in the same tenement as a family member if his 
living is a matter of convenience and he pays his share of the common 
kitchen, whether in kind or cash. The fact should however be men¬ 
tioned in the space below Block II. 

8. Information for this schedule should be obtained preferably 
from the head of the family; in his absence it may be obtained from 
any other responsible member of the family. 

9. In case of more than one visit, try to obtain the information 
from the same person in all your visits. 

o 10. Please take care to see that no crowd gathers around you 
at the time of your interview. You should not interview in the 
presence of'outside <people. 

11. Leave all code columns blank. 

12. Do not leave any other column blank. Write with blue- 
black ink in clear legible hand. Avoid over-writing. 

13. In case a column does not apply to a person in question 

write ‘Dna\ H 

14. In case a column applies to the person but the information 
given indicates that the quantity or value is ‘nil’, write only < n > 
(small n). 
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/ 15. In case the column applies but the information is not 
available write ‘na’; in case the informant says he had the required 
information but refuses outright to give it write capital ‘R’. 

16. In case where you have to enter in a column two or more 
codes, please put a colon (:) between them. 

17. Return the allotment slip together with the filled schedule. 
In case after due pursuance you do not succeed in filling the schedule, 
record the reason for it on the allotment slip and return it. 

18. Whenever you have to enter code for ‘others’, do not 
forget to mention the specific reply. 

BLOCK I—IDENTIFICATION 

Cols. 1 to 6 (a) This information is contained in the allotment 
slip. Please verify each item at the spot and record it on the 
schedule. Against col. 2 record, together with the house no., 
also the name of the katra or basti. Against col. 3 record full 
description of the street together with names of the road and 
locality. 

6 (b) Record information without further questioning, using 
codes. 

6 (c) Record here both the caste and sub-caste of the head 
of family. You may indicate further whether he belongs to a 
schedule caste or not. In case of a harijan please indicate the 
particular sub-caste— chamar , bhangi , etc. 

6 (d) Our intention is to study how coming in of people 
over the last two or three decades has been ^causing overcrowd¬ 
ing. In the slums we will find people who have come to Delhi 
in course of the last three decades, and those who have been 
staying there for generations. The people of the latter group can be 
safely taken as belonging to Delhi. This can, however be ascertained 
in a specific manner only by the family’s position at time of the 
birth of the head of family in question. Delhi is taken to^ include the 
areas covered by DMC and contiguous inhabited areas. Consider all 
those persons born to parents settled in Delhi as belonging to Delhi: 
exclude, however, such persons who have been bom in Delhi but 
whose parents belonged to any outside place the mother having 
come to Delhi for the purpose of confinement, but include persons 
who were bom outside Delhi to parents settled in Delhi, the mother 
having gone out for confinement. 

•t: 

6 (0 (i) Specify whether he came from a rural or an 
urban area by circling the number ‘1’ or ‘2’. Give only the dis¬ 
trict and the State in which the place is situated. 


c 
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7. Name of informant. If the informant is the same as 
the head of family, write figure ‘6’ only; otherwise state the 
name of the informant. 

8. Use codes. 

9. Record the number of visits in which information was 
obtained from the informant. 

10. Record total time for all visits in which information 
was recorded in the schedule, excluding time taken in transport 
but including time taken in explaining the schedule. This should 
give total time spent with the informant. 

BLOCK H—FAMILY COMPOSITION 

First record information separately for each member of the 
family inside Delhi, including all those who may have gone out 
on temporary visits. Any person staying with the family at present 
but only temporarily is not to be included as member inside Delhi 
e.g. a married daughter. But such other persons who are staying 
with the family permanently e.g. a separated or a widowed daughter 
or a sister or a daughter married but who has not entered the 
^parried life (pending gona or chala) are to be included inside Delhi. 

1. While giving the serial numbers please adopt order as 
follows: Husband^ wife, sons and daughters. In case a son or 
brother is married, his wife and children should be recorded just 
after him.in the same order. Enter father, mother, brother and 
sister etc. just after the natural family. Please record sons and 
daughters at their appropriate ( places in order of age within each 
category. ‘ • % 

c 

Note : Draw a line after entering all the members of the 
family inside Delhi. Then record family members staying outside, 
if any. 

< 2. Do not write any, prefixes while writing the names such 

as, Shr^ Dr., Ch. etc. Write ip clear legible hand. 

• # c 

3. Use specified abbreviations. SI. means brother’s wife and 
not wife’s sister ; NW. means brother’s son and not sister’s son ; 
NE. means brother’s daughter and not sister’s daughter ; GS. and 
GD. stand for son’s children. 

6i Record age in completed years. For infants below one 
year write ‘0 V 

8. Question about civil condition should be asked with 
respect to every individual of the family irrespective of age. Take 
care to distinguish between divorced and separated. 
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9. Literate is one who can both read and write. 

> 

10. Refers to the course completed. In case of an examina¬ 
tion in a modern Indian language, please ascertain its equivalent; 
give the name of the examination if you are not sure about its 
equivalent. 

11. Record specifically the training received for example 
typing, stenography, tailoring, masonry, electric-fitting, shoe¬ 
making and hair-dressing etc. 

14. (A) Self-supporting person is one who is in receipt of 
an income, whether in cash or kind, which, in amount, is at 
least sufficient for his own maintenance. 

(B) An earning dependent is one who is in receipt of an 
income whether in cash or kind, which is insufficient for his own 
maintenance. Please note that an unpaid family worker, even 
though he may not receive any income for himself has to be treated 
as an earning dependent because of the fact that he contributes 
his effort to an enterprise from which the family earns an 
income. \ 


(C) A non-earning dependent is one who does not receive 
any income whether in cash or kind, and is solely dependent 
on the family for his maintenance. 

BLOCK in— PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 

Include here all the employed members of the family separately 
i.e. all those people who are workiilg in one capacity or other for 
obtaining an income. , 


1. Serial Nos. as in Block II. 

2. Occupation is the name of the specified function which a 

person performs i.e. it describes what he does. Record here (he 
specific occupation giving the designation e.g. L.D.C. (Govt.), clerk, 
shop-assistant, washerman, sweeper, etc.' • 

Note: Unpaid family worker is a person working without 
pay for at least one-third of a full time—day, month or year, in an 
economic enterprise operated by any member of the family. 


6 Record the duration, in months, of the present employment 
i.e. time for which the person has continuously • been in .this 
occupation. 


8 Here you have to note whether the person in question 
views his employment as secure in the sense that no change is 
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expected to occur in the near future. A permanent job is necessavily 
secure. In all cases you have to ascertain whether the nature of 
organisation, or of the job, in which he is employed promises him 
continuity and stability. 

9. Employment is regular if the person concerned is expected 
to be in the job on all the working days of the year. Please note 
that for seasonal trades, there will be regularity of working in the 
relevant season and hence such seasonal employment is to be treated 
as regular. Casual employment is discontinuous and a person 
usually moves from place to place. 

10. Record the number of working hours excluding recess. 

11. The distance of the place of work from residence. For a 
hawker this distance is from his residence to the point where he 
begins his regular beat. 


13. Record the time taken one way. 


15. Try to obtain actual expenses in all cases. 

17. Record here whether the person in question considers the 
transport arrangement on the whole as convenient or inconvenient. 

c 

18. Applies only to persons whose employment status is ‘2’. 

19. The average monthly earnings, including all allowances 
except travelling allowance. In case of self-employed persons 
(employers or independent workers), obtain net earnings (net of all 
(costs and not turnover). 

21. Refers to calendar month. 

23. Refers to the year ending with the preceding month. 

. 25-26. Record here months of the year starting with January 
as u , February as ‘2’ and so on. For months in which employment 
is available for 3 weeks or more, the season is brisk ; it is slack in 
the months in which 'employment is available for a week or less. 

31-33. Usual place of work is one which the person in question 
frequents for work. If the person cannot indicate the usual distances 
ask him for the distance of the place where he worked for the largest 
number of days during the last month. 

37. Same as column 17. 


38-43. Refers to subsidiary employment which is next in order 
of income amount to the principal employment, the latter being the 
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one providing the largest income to the person who possesses two or 
more means of livelihood. 

> 

42. Total earnings from the subsidiary occupation for the 
whole year divided by 12. 

44. Record for each person separately the sum of columns 19 
or 29 and 42. 

45. Average daily expenses. 

48. Ask a straight question about the view of the person in 
question as to whether he is happy with his present occupation. 

49. Put a straight question as to whether the person would 
prefer some other occupation to his present one. 

52. You should ask finally if the family receives any additional 
income from such sources as land, houses, shares etc. and record the 
amount here together with the source. 


BLOCK IV—UNEMPLOYMENT 

Enter in this block all those employable persons in the family 
who are without work at present and are seeking employment. 
Include also those doing part-time work, unpaid family workers and 
even casual workers if they are seeking regular full-time jobs. 

2. For a person who is seeking employment not for the first 
time, take period since the date he lost his last employment. For 
one seeking employment for the first 'time take the period since the 
date on which he was prepared to accept the job he was seeking. 

8. Refers to monthly average income of the last year of the 
last employment. 

12. Please insist on the informant’s naming a specific job. > 

14. Record the minimum amount per morth acceptable. 

16. State whether the person is willing to leave Delhi for 
accepting the job he is seeking. 

17. Please note precisely the reason given by the informant. 
If you find the space insufficient, record at the bottom of the page 
indicating both his serial number and the column number. 

22. Record here specifically whether the person is registered 
with the employment exchange or not. 
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BLOCK V—EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

This information is sought in order to have an idea of the 
alternative occupations that the person might have actually followed 
in the past. Record only the last three occupations. 

Please record information for all employed members and also 
unemployed members who were in employment any time in the past. 
Please trace the 3 employments in reverse order. 

2. This serial number refers to employment separately of each 
person included here. 

6. Record in months the period for which the person concerned 
was in the job under consideration. 

8. Record the monthly average for the last year of the 
employment. 

11. Specify the place of employment if he was employed 
previously outside Delhi. 


o * BLOCK VI—EDUCATION 

1. Record all members between the ages of 6 and 14 years, and 
also all such members of other ages now receiving education. Children 
studying include those studying at home also. In such cases record 
the course for which they are preparing at home in column 6 and 
make a note “at home” in column 19. First take all those 
members of the family who tire studying and then those not 
studying. 

i 

2-3. As in columns 5 and 6 of Block II. 

6. Record the class in which the person is presently studying 
usiQg codes. 

7-8. Use code?. • .*• c 

9. Record the number of hours, the student spends in the 
school. r 


J-Jnd er reference here is the estimate for current academic 
year (if yod do not get proper estimate, ask for actual expenditure 
incurred last year). Include here fees, cost of books, stationery, 
ticinsport etc., which are expected to be incurred during the academic 
year. In case you have recorded in column 6 a course of shorter 
duration take total expenses and make a remark to that effect giving 
the duration of the course. 


) 


I 
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‘ 12. Enter ‘T if the student is at present in receipt of a scholar¬ 
ship, freeship, stipend or any other monetary help and give the 
amount annually. 

13. Use codes. 

14. Record here specifically the work done by the person to 
help the family. 

16-18. Please ask a straight-forward question as to whether 
the family is willing to educate the children; if yes, name the type of 
education that they desire to give. 

16. If the answer is no, give reasons in col. 19. 

17. Record the type of education, mentioning the qualification 
(degree, diploma or certificate) desired. 


BLOCK VII—HEALTH, ILLNESS, BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

i 

A. Present Health 


1. Record information separately for each member of the 
family as entered in Block II. 

B. Illness 

2. Record all illnesses under independent serial nos. for each 

member included. * 

5. In case a person has suffered the same illness at different 
times in the year, record them together under one serial. 

9. Record total expenditure incurred during each illness, 
including cost of special diet prescribed for the patient. 





C. Births 


Record here all the births that took place in the family in or 
after 1946 or since their arrival in Delhi. Please record here births 
in the reverse order, recording the latest birth against serial No. 1. 


o 


D. Deaths 




Record here all the deaths of members of the family since 1946 
or since their arrival in Delhi. 
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BLOCK VHI—HOUSING CONDITIONS 

1. Record here the present continuous stay of the family in 
Delhi in months. If the period is very long you may write the 
duration in years. 

6. In case the house and the land are owned by different per¬ 
sons, take them down separately for A & B. 

7. Please record total monthly rent that the person is liable 
to pay. 

8. Record area in sq. feet. 

10. Record specific causes of insanitation as given by 
the informant. 

13. Indicate the broad locality to which the person would like 

to go. 


14. How much means, how much rent in total would the 
informant be prepared to pay, (and not how much more). 

q 15. The family may not like to shift from the present place of 
residence due to its nearness to place of work or because friends and 
relatives are staying‘there. Without further questioning record the 
reasons given by the informant. 

16. Record the specific improvement which the informant 
suggests. 

c 

9-16. These are questions asked with a view to elicit the 
opinions of the informant and they should be asked as far as possible 
in the form they are given here. 


BLOCK IX 

A. Record, if any, the* informant’s remarks on the schedule 
or on your interview. 

B. Record here your impression about the informant’s ability 
to answer and willingness to answer, using codes. 

C. Mention the columns or items of the schedule for which it 
was particularly difficult for you to obtain information and indicate 
where possible the reliability or otherwise of the information recorded 
in the different blocks (and columns) of the schedule. 


APPENDIX IV 

» 

OCCUPATIONS FOLLOWED BY THE EMPLOYED 
’ MEMBERS OF THE SAMPLE POPULATION 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


Occupations 

No. of employed 

%of 

• 

members 

total 

Manual (unskilled) labourers 

588 

13-32 

Petty (retail) shop-keepers and 
shop-assistants. 

463 

10-49 

Hawkers 

346 

7-84 

Textile (including hosiery) workers 

293 

664 

Cobblers 

197 

4-46 

Tonga—and thela-walas 

186 

4-21 

Clerks 

183 

4-14 

Sweepers 

168 

3-80 

Masons, plumbers etc. 

156 

3-53 

Smelters, moulders, turners etc. 

149 

3-37 

Peons 

146 

3-31 

Mechanics, fitters, electricians etc. 

140 

3-17 

Tailors, cutters, embroiders etc. 

127 

2-88 

Carpenters, cane-workers, sawyers etc. 

111 

2-51 

Dhobis (washer-men, drycleaners etc.) 

96 

2-17 

Printing press (skilled) workers 

63 

1-43 

Domestic workers 

58 

1-3J 

Drivers of auto-vehicles 

53 

1-20 

Photographers, modellers 

• 43 

0-97 

Metal smiths 

40 

091 

Bakers 

38 

0-86 

Agents, brokers, dalals etc. 

33 

0-75 

Potters 

31 

0-70 

Water-men > 

'31 

0-70 

School teachers 

30 

0-68 

Milk-men 

* 26 

0-59 

Barbers 

25 

0-57 

Accountants, Munshis, Patwaris etc. 

21 

0-48 

Constables 

18 

041 

Bus-conductors, ticket-checkers etc. 

13 

0-29 

Compounders 

11 

0-25 

Farmers 1 

10 . 

0-23 

Chowkidars 

* 9 

0-20 

Watch and fountain pen repairers 

9 

0-20 

Teli (oil crushers) 

7 

0-16 

Hakims and vaids etc. 

6 

0-14 

Petty contractors 

5 

0-11 

Kebaris (junk dealers) 

5 

0-11 

Bearers 

5 

0*11 

Pandits 

5 

0:1 * 

The rest 

472 

10-69 

Total 

4,416 

10000 



